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ENERGY AND ART. 





Mr. Swinburne speaks somewhere of the dis- 
tinction, which yet amounts to “ no mutually 
exclusive division,” between the gods and the 
giants of literature. Practically the same dis- 
tinction is made by his friend, Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, in the statement, which recurs 
frequently in the writings of the latter critic, 
to the effect that poetic energy and poetic art 
are “ the two forces that move in the produc- 
tion of all poetry.” The distinction is illumi- 
nating for the understanding of poetry, for 
these two forces are the fundamental elements 
of the effective appeal of literature, as, indeed, 
of all the forms of artistic endeavor. In the 
greatest of poets, to be sure, we find the two 
forces to coéxist in such supreme degree and 
perfect balance that they become, as it were, 
merely the two aspects of the phenomenon 
which we call genius, and we understand that 
for the highest achievements of literature the 
one is but the necessary complement of the 
other. This is what we find in Shakespeare 
and Dante and Pindar, possibly also in Goethe 
and Milton. But when we view the work of 
the poets who just escape inclusion in the small 
company of the supreme singers of the world, 
we nearly always discover some preponderance 
of energy over art or of art over energy. As 
coming under the latter category, for example, 
we think of Sophocles and Virgil and Tenny- 
son; while the former category embraces 
Xschylus and Lucretius and Victor Hugo. 
Taking a step still further away from the great 
masters, we meet with such fairly antipodal 
contrasts as are offered by Horace and Juvenal, 
by Spenser and Jonson, or by Keats and Byron. 
In these cases we have either art so finished 
that the energy has become potential, or energy 
80 unrestrained that the art has been well-nigh 

gnored. 

* This thought may profitably be pursued into 
the domain of prose literature, and even, as 
was above suggested, into the field of the fine 
arts in general. The noblest prose — that of 
Plato, for example — has the same balance of 
energy and art that is displayed by the noblest 
poetry. On the other hand, we have tremen- 
dous energy with but scant art in such a writer 
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as Carlyle, well-nigh perfect art with but little 
energy in such a writer as Landor. In archi- 


day. It is true enough that a great deal of 


tecture, the Gothic style astonishes us with its | 


energy, the classic style entrances us with its 
art. In sculpture, the one type is represented 
by Michel Angelo, the other by Thorwaldsen. 
In painting, the predominance of energy in 
Tintoretto is as unquestionable as the predomi- 
nance of art in Raphael. And in music, while 
Bach and Beethoven stand for the Shakes- 
pearian harmony of both forces in their highest 
development, we may easily discern the over- 
plus of energy in Liszt and Tschaikowsky, of 
art in Gluck and Mozart. The broad distine- 
tion between the classic and the romantic styles, 
which runs through all the arts, is, moreover, 
to a considerable extent, the distinction between 
these two primary forces under other names. 
In a recent number of “ The Atheneum” 
there are some interesting remarks upon this 
subject as it is related to literary criticism, re- 
marks in which it would be an affectation to 
pretend not to recognize the hand of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton. “It would be unseemly here 
to criticize contemporary criticism, but it may, 
without intending offense, be said that while 
the appreciation of poetry as an energy is as 
strong as ever in the criticism of the present 
day, the appreciation of poetry as an art is 
non-existent, except in one or two quarters 
which we need not indicate... . To go no 
further back than the time when Rossetti’s 
poems were published, compare the critical 
canons then in vogue with the critical canons 
of the present day. On account of a single 
cockney rhyme, the critics of that period would 
damn a set of verses in which perhaps a meas- 
ure of poetic energy was not wanting. The 
critics of to-day fall for the most part into 
two classes: those who do not know what is 
meant by a cockney rhyme, and those who love 
a cockney rhyme.” If this is true, it is a 
serious matter, for we are not content to share 
the non-committal position of the writer, who 
confines himself to saying : « We merely record 


an interesting and suggestive fact of literary | 


history. If in poetical criticism the wisdom 
of one generation is the folly of the next, it is 
the same in everything man says and in every- 
thing he does, so whimsical a creature has the 





verbiage about poetry issues from the * blind 
mouths” of self-constituted critics who know 
not whereof they speak; but that has always 
been the case. Our writer himself makes the 
saving admission that the art of poetry still 
finds appreciation “in one or two quarters 
which we need not indicate,” and that is prob- 
ably all that might be said of the criticism of 
Rossetti’s time, or of a still earlier generation. 
When we are well along into the twentieth 
century, it is precisely the criticism from these 
unindicated quarters that will alone survive, 
and will urge the writers of that period in 
turn to say things about the decay of criticism 
in their own time. The ineptitudes of the 
criticism that greeted the early work of Keats 
and Shelley, of Wordsworth and Tennyson, 
were surely as unfortunate as any utterances 
of the present day, and, what is particularly to 
the point, they were lacking in precisely that 
appreciation of poetry as art for which Mr. 
Watts-Dunton seeks almost in vain in our 
current critical literature. 

Having entered this protest against a state- 
ment that seems altogether too sweeping, we 
are now prepared to admit that a good many 
present-day facts lend countenance to the con- 
tention. Popular opinion naturally cares more 
for energy than for art in literature, for the 
obvious reason that it is stirred by the one and 
not easily susceptible to the appeal of the other. 
It feels the power of Browning, for example, 
and, although by long familiarity made dimly 
conscious of the exquisite art of Tennyson, is 
disposed to allow the one quality to offset the 
other, and consider the two as equally great 
poets. It is the same rough-and-ready sort of 
judgment that for a long time held Byron to be 
a greater poet than Wordsworth, that in our own 
time thinks of Tolstoi as a greater master of 
fiction than Tourguénieff, or that made Juvenal 
seem a greater poet than Virgil to the indi- 
vidual idiosynerasy of Hugo, or Wordsworth 
and even Byron greater poets than Shelley to 
the individual idiosynerasy of Matthew Arnold. 
It is the sort of judgment that reaches the cul- 


_ mination of extravagance in the things that are 


| injudicious among his admirers. 


arch-humorist Nature set at the top of the | 


animal kingdom.” 


of poetry as an art is essential to the very ex- 
istence of criticism, and are far from willing 


n | what the worst of Browning's are 
For our part, we believe that the appreciation | 


sometimes said about Walt Whitman by the 
When we 
consider that Whitman’s verses are not even 
* verses 
from the typographical point of view” — we 
may realize to what an extent criticism gone 
mad is capable of ignoring poetic art and rest- 





to admit that it is non-existent at the present | ing its case upon poetic energy alone. 
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The reference to Arnold suggests reflections 
of a deeper sort. That the writer who was on 
the whole the truest and finest English critic of 
our generation occasionally went wrong, is well 
enough understood ; and it is generally admit- 
ted that his dicta about Shelley constitute the 
most wrong-headed of all his utterances. Now 
the substance of his criticism was that Shelley’s 
poetry is “ beautiful but ineffectual” — the 
passage is too familiar to need quotation in full 
—and the implication clearly is that it is more 
important for poetry to be effectual — charged 
with energy, that is — than beautiful. This is 
mainly interesting as going to show how a critic 
of the best type may be deluded by a formula, 
since this condemnation of poetry for being 
ineffectual is merely an application of the 
“criticism of life” formula which gave a doc- 
trinaire tinge to so much of Arnold’s writing. 
We do not for a moment admit that Shelley’s 
poetry is ineffectual — we have known too many 
young and generous souls to be moved by it as 
by a trumpet call — but we understand that its 
energy is so bound up with the loveliness of its 
art that the critic who is looking chiefly for the 
bearings of poetry upon conduct might easily 
be led — as Arnold was —to underestimate the 
energy in the presence of so dazzling an art. 
All of which goes simply to show that the critic 
who is bent upon finding the effectual in poetry 
may miss it for the very reason of an unworthy 
distrust in the beautiful. “ Beauty is truth,” 
but this does not mean that the truth need stick 





out at all sorts of angles from the beautiful 
structure. 

On the whole, while there are some signs that | 
energy gets more attention than art from critics | 
nowadays, and while popular judgments are | 
based, as was always the case, upon little save | 
energy in poetry, we are inclined to say that 
the only criticism that counts seriously does 
not notably disregard the claims of art. There 
are still men like Mr. Watts-Dunton and Mr. 
Stedman and M. Brunétiere to expound poetry 
to an incredulous public, and we do not recall 
that earlier periods have been much better 
served. And the same incredulous public re- 
mains, as it always did remain, mostly imper- 
vious to the doctrine of the critic, and con- 
tinues to worship its false gods — occasionally 
blundering into worship of a true one — com- 
fortably thinks that it is enjoying poetry when 
it is only dazzled by rhetorical fireworks or 
dazed by sledge-hammer blows upon the brain, 
and gets a great deal of Philistine satisfaction | 
out of life generally, and regards critics as daft | 
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persons of most unaccountable tastes. And 
the beautiful remains the beautiful in all ages, 
its laws immutable and its strength sure, while 
some there be who find it out, and, not content 
to know it for their own enjoyment alone, bid 
others to the feast and help them to understand 
how, although poetic energy by itself may ac- 
complish much, conjoined with poetic art it 
may accomplish more, and that the abiding 
power of literature resides in its form more 
than in its force, or rather that the form alone 
can preserve the force from becoming spent in 
the hour of its birth. 


THE MODERN-LANGUAGE MEN 
IN COUNCIL. 


There was a time when the Modern-Language 
teachers and students of the United States found in 
the meetings of the Philological Society a sufficient 
opportunity for the presentation of papers and the 
discussion of questions in their field. Some fifteen 
years ago it seemed advisable to found a separate 
Association ; and three years ago a Central Division 
of the latter was established in the Middle West. 
On both oceasions the parent society was somewhat 
critical of the advisability of the newer organization ; 
but in each case it was ultimately recognized that 
real needs had been met. It is very significant that 
it was the modern languages that first found the 
bounds of the general society too confining, and 
still more so that this society now maintains two 
successful meetings. Nor must it be supposed that 
numbers alone are involved in this matter. When 
it comes to scientific training and natural ability, 
the moderns have every reason to welcome a com- 
parison. This is all natural enough, and would 
cause no comment were it not for the fact that it is 
but a short time ago that the prophecy of such a 





| state of things was generally ridiculed in scholarly 


quarters. The times were ripe for the development 
of modern-language study; capable men were at 
hand; and the public gladly, the schools less readily, 
granted recognition to the new scholarship. 

The relations between the national society and 
the Central Division are now very agreeable. The 
good sense of the great majority of those in attend- 
ance at the recent Western meeting prevented even 
the recognition of the grumblings of the one or two 
who still fail to see that the Central Division is not 
a separate society, but simply affords the Western 
members of the national association a more con- 
venient place of gathering. The dates of the ses- 
sions were so arranged that it was possible for 
members to attend both meetings, and one or two 
did so. The Eastern meeting was held in Phila- 
delphia, at the University of Pennsylvania; the 
Western meeting convened at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston, Of the twenty-four papers read 
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at Philadelphia, nineteen were by men from States 
bordering on the Atlantic, five by men representing 
Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee, and California. In 
addition to these five papers, all the fifteen papers 
read at Evanston were by Western men. Ann 
Arbor still forms the boundary between the East 
and the West, being represented at both meetings 
and in both cases by English papers. The attend- 
ance at the Western meeting was larger than usual, 
and more representative of the best the West has. 
At the Eastern meeting there was a noticeable in- 
crease in the number of rising young men. 

The papers read ac the two meetings indicate, to 
some extent, the comparative activity in the differ- 
ent fields of work, though the hand of the Secretary 
is quite properly exerted to regulate this to some 
extent and thus make the meetings equally attractive 
to men representing the various languages. There 
is usually a dearth of Romance papers; this year 
there was a great change in this matter at the 
Eastern meeting, there being nine English, eight 
Romance, and five Germanic papers. At Evanston 
there were six English, six Germanic, and but two 
Romance papers, though the Secretary made espe- 
cial efforts to have the Romance department better 
representec. An unusual paper at the East was 
one on recent work in Celtic (which was, however, 


searcely more than a bibliography); while at the | 


Western meeting there were three papers dealing 
with Scandinavian subjects: one on the Scandina- 
vian element in English, by Professor Egge; one 
by Professor Dodge, on the gender of English words 
in the Danish spoken in this country; and one on 
the literary language or languages of Norway, by 
Professor Bothne. These papers, for the most part, 
represent the activity of men of Scandinavian de- 





preciated, and these conditions cannot be ignored in 
writing drama, and must be borne in mind in criti- 
cising a drama as a piece of literature. The address 
of the President, on “The Province of English 
Philology,” was also of a somewhat general nature 
in that it made an appeal for the maintenance, or 
rather the establishment, of the broader and higher 
signification of the word “philology.” It is to be 
doubted whether this meaning will ever really attach 
itself to the word, unless the higher conception is 
actually realized in a large number of our institu- 
tions, and in that case it would come about without 
personal resolves or the resolutions of learned socie- 
ties. Another paper that aroused general interest 
was that of Professor Fulton, of Wells College, 
“On Translating Anglo-Saxon Poetry ”; for the 
discussion soon passed to the subject of the trans- 
lating of any kind of poetry. Professor Fulton 
advocated a metre that should conform as nearly 
as might be to that of the original, and in this was 
supported by Professor Bright and others. Professor 
Schelling advocated greater freedom, and Professor 
Cook even contended for the use of prose in order 
to secure a faithful rendering of the thought, though 
at the total sacrifice of the form. In an interesting 
paper entitled “ Verbal Taboos, their Nature and 


| Origin,” Professor Scott, of Michigan, explained, 





scent living in the Northwest, and show how local | 
meetings tend to bring out the less general phases | 


of linguistic study. 
More than half of the papers at both meetings 


from the point of view of the psychologist, how it 
comes about that some of the natural developments 
of language fall under the ban of the makers of 
rhetorics and grammars. There can be no doubt 
that, as Professor Scott said, these taboos of various 
forms of speech are often based on personal likes 
and dislikes of the authors of such books; but it 
must be conceded that these personal likes and dis- 
likes are generally due to the belief that certain 
forms accord with real or assumed laws of language. 
What is needed is that scholars possessing a higher 


, and truer knowledge of the life and growth of lan- 


dealt with literary, and most of the remainder with | 


philological, subjects. At the Eastern meeting, 
Professor Hunt of Princeton read a semi-pedagog- 
ical paper extolling the new requirements in “ En- 
trance English”; the paper was censured for its 
indulgence in generalities. A pedagogical paper, 
read by Professor Clark at the Evanston meeting, 
on “ Methods of Studying English Masterpieces,” 
was criticised because it advocated the study of 
English masterpieces, not as literature, but as illus- 
trations of rules in formal rhetoric, and as a means 
of increasing the student's vocabulary, which latter 
point the writer seemed to regard as one of the 
chief aims of such study. Of the literary papers 
presented at Philadelphia, several dealt with prob- 
lems in comparative literature, and one, by Professor 
Brander Matthews, with a problem of general liter- 
ature. The writer called attention to the fact that 
we have gone too far in regarding the drama as 
only a phase of literature. The conditions under 
which the real drama can succeed are quite different 
from those under which most literature is best ap- 


guage be willing to write elementary books on the 
subject. In the meantime, such papers as Professor 
Scott’s will do much to bring into ridicule the pro- 
nunciamentos of ignorant pedants who have assumed 
dictatorship in the matter of speech usage. 

In a paper of unusual breadth of view, Professor 
Schelling undertook to reconstruct the history of the 
Ciassical School with Ben Jonson as the corner- 
stone. He reviewed the well-known character of 
Jonson’s work and influence, and made clear the 
direct and important relation existing between these 
and the essential characteristics of the Classical 
School. At the meeting at Evanston Professor 
Hempl, in accordance with the principles laid down 
in the paper read by him at New Haven two years 
ayo, made clear the relation existing between the 
“Palamon and Arcite” and the “ Knight's Tale,” 
and showed that about two-thirds of the latter is 
essentially as it was in the earlier poem. Professor 
Jack, of Lake Forest, presented a careful study of 
those passages in “ Piers the Plowman ” that have 
been regarded, especially by Mr. Skeat, as reflecting 
facts in the life of the author, and showed that it 
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is exceedingly unlikely that these passages furnish 
any but the most insignificant biographical data. 

Professor Goebel, of Stanford, sent to the Western 
convention a paper on Heine’s relation to Wolfgang 
Menzel, in which, with considerable intensity of 
feeling, he undertook to show that Heine had plun- 
dered Menzel and then reviled him. The assertions 
and arguments of the paper were severely handled 
by Professor Hatfield, of Northwestern, in a brief 
but pointed criticism. Professor Hatfield himself 
read a paper on the earliest poems of Wilhelm 
Miiller, and invited the convention to examine a 
collection of 2500 volumes of early and rare edi- 
tions of modern German writers, which the library 
of Northwestern has just acquired through the 
efforts of Professor Kohn. Professor Voss, of Wis- 
consin, called attention to the need of a more thor- 
ough study of the prose writings of Thomas Murner, 
which has hitherto been much retarded by the lack 
of suitable reprints. Of the papers touching on 
German literature that were read at Philadelphia, 
that of Professor Wood, of Baltimore, on the proto- 
type of Leonore, attracted especial attention and 
aroused the acute criticism of Professor Thomas of 
Columbia. 

The election of officers resulted in the selection of 
Professor Fortier, of Tulane University, as presi- 
dent of the national society ; and of Professor C. A. 
Smith, also of Louisiana, as president of the Central 
Division. The next meeting of the national society 
will be at the University of Virginia; the place of 
meeting of the Centra] Division has not yet been 
determined upon. 


ON A RECENT BOOK OF POEMS. 
(To E. C. 8.) 


Once again the olden 
Joyance blossoms fair; 
Once again the golden 
Accents thrill the air; 
Once again we listen 
To the mellow strain, 
Gaze where song- waves glisten 
On that music’s main. 


Clear as erst the message, 
Voice as nobly true, 
Sweet the wondrous presage 
Of the dreams we knew, 
Dreams that with the magic 
Of that singing rise, 
Sweeping every tragic 
Cloud from off our skies. 


Realms that light has builded 
Song has ever known, 
Seas that joy has gilded 
Verse has ever shown, 
And the gentler Muses 
Here again have sent 
What no heart refuses 
Of hope’s blandishment. 
Louis J. Biock. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


DIALECT, OR ENGLISH? 
(To the Editor of Tas Diat.) 

May I ask the opinion of your critical readers on a 
question of English ? The growth and popularity of the 
dialect story has caused words unknown to polite litera- 
ture to appear in conservative periodicals. That seems 
to be accepted as necessary. But how far can we per- 
mit this to go? Can we afford to admit these tramps 
in the world of words into the society of their betters 
on terms of equality ? Can dialect and colloquial terms 
take the place of words which are acknowledged as 
standards in literature apart from the dialect story ? 

In an article in a recent number of “ Scribner’s Maga- 
zine” I find the word “tote” in the following sentence: 
«“ The sellers of the unsubstantial cakes called barquillos, 
‘little boats,’ tote around their roulette machines which 
resemble fire-extinguishers.” 

What is the reader to understand from the sentence ? 
Is it supposed to be humorous ? or does the author, Mr. 
Bishop, so far forget his Connecticut birth and Yale 
training that he prefers a colloquial term to an orthodox 
English word ? 

The “Century,” “International,” and “Standard” 
dictionaries give “tote” as a word of unknown origin, a 
colloquial Southern United States word, in use especi- 
ally among negroes. The “Century” adds that it is 
“in humorous use in the North and West.” In an article 
on the Southern States, the occurrence of the local word 
might be justified by a desire for what is known as local 
color. But what justification can there be for using it 
in a description of a Spanish town ? 

Pursuing “ tote” a little further, we find two instances 
of the use of the word cited in the “Century” diction- 
ary. One is in “ Science,” Vol. XL., p. 242, in a query 
concerning human beings as pack-animals : “ The first 
pack-animals were men and women . . . They toted 
(carried on the head) . . .” In this instance, “tote” 
has a definite meaning peculiarly its own, which the user 
feels bound, however, to explain. The other citation is 
the “Century Magazine,” Vol. XI., p. 224, the passage 
being from a story by Miss Alice French (Octave 
Thanet); the scene is an Arkansas town, and the man 
in whose conversation the word occurs is an illiterate 
native, using the word in his own way. The twoinstances 
illustrate the legitimate use of the word, and leave Mr. 
Bishop to explain why he finds it needful to use it in writ- 
ing of life in a place so remote from the home of the 
colloquialism which it certainly is. 


Marion E. Sparks. 
Urbana, Iil., Jan. 8, 1898. 


ANOTHER DISPUTED AMERICANISM. 
(To the Editor of Tax Diat.) 

In a notice of a report made by Hamilton in 1791, 
an English reviewer wrote as follows : 

“We shall, at all times, with pleasure, receive from our 
transatlantic brethren real improvements of our common 
mother-tongue : but we shall hardly be induced to admit such 
phrases as that at page 93— ‘more lengthy,’ for longer, or 
more diffuse. But, perhaps, it is an established American- 
ism.’’ — * British Critic,’? Nov., 1793, Vol. II., p. 286. 
Seldom has the danger of prophesying without knowl- 
edge been better illustrated than in this passage ; for 
while, doubtless, during the early part of this century 
British writers looked askance at the word and fre- 
quently qualified its use by the phrase “as the Americans 
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say,” yet soon the epithet found favor. In 1818 Lord 
Harrowby, as we learn from R. Rush, “ spoke of words 
that had obtained a sanction in the United States, in 
the condemnation of which he did not join; for example, 
lengthy, which imported what was tedious as well as 
long, an idea that no other English word seemed to 
convey as well.” (*« Residence at the Court of London, 
1833, p. 267.) In 1839, the late Asa Gray, after lis- 
tening to a debate in the House of Lords, wrote that 
“the word ‘lengthy,’ which was not long since called 
an Americanism, seems to be pretty well naturalized, 
as Brougham used it several times, and Scarlett more 
than once.” (“ Letters,” 1893, p. 143.) In 1852 Mr. 
8S. Bailey said that “in compliment to our brethren 
across the Atlantic” he would “mention an adjective 

. which is worthy, I think, of being accepted at 
their hands, I mean lengthy.” (“Discourses on Various 
Subjects,” p. 76.) And in 1867 a writer in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” unmindful of the rash prophecy of 
the earlier reviewer, did not hesitate to assert that 
«¢lengthy,’ whether of American or English origin, 
will probably remain English while the language lasts.” 
(Vol. CIL., p. 411.) 

The first dictionary to recognize the word was Web- 
ster’s Compendious Dictionary of 1806; while the earli- 
est English dictionaries to admit the word to their 
pages seems to have been those of Knowles (1835), 
Smart (1836), and Richardson (1838). In a review 
of Webster’s Dictionary which appeared in 1809, the 
writer thus freed his mind: 

* This is the worst of the whole catalogue of Americanisms. 

. « « If of so low a word it were necessary to show the pre- 

cise meaning, we might say Mr. Webster has mistaken it, for 
the vulgar usually employ it to mean long even to tediousness, 
as his discourse was very lengthy.”’ (‘* Monthly Anthology 
and Boston Review,” VLI. 264.) 
The implication that only “genteel” words require 
accurate definition is sufficiently amusing; but how 
astonished would be the British reviewer and the Bos- 
ton purist could they know that an epithet “ which we 
shall hardly be induced to admit ” has had in the present 
century the sanction of such “vulgar” English men 
and women as Dr. Arnold, Byron, Coleridge, W. L. 
Courtney, Dr. Dibdin, Dickens, George Eliot, J. Foster, 
E. A. Freeman, W. C. Hazlitt, Bishop Jebb, Professor 
Latham, R. LeGallienne, C. Lever, E. O’Donovan, 
Professor Powell, T. W. Reid, G. Saintsbury, Scott, 
Southey, J. A. Symonds, Miss M. Symonds, R. C. 
Trench, and Miss Yonge. 

So far, then, as the reputableness of the word is con- 
cerned, the controversy may be said long ago to have 
ended; but it is otherwise with regard to the question 
of its origin. For more than a century the belief has 
been held, on both sides of the Atlantic, by those who 
are competent to express an opinion as well as by casual 
users of the word, that it was first employed in this 
country. If, however, we turn tothe Century Dictionary, 
we there read under lengthy: “Said by Richardson to 
have originated in the United States . . . but the earli- 
est quotations are from British authors.” A single be- 
lated example from Southey is all that is given in sup- 
port of this statement. The only instance known to the 
present writer of the use of the word by a British author 
before this century, occurs in a letter written by Thomas 
Paine in 1796. (“ Writings,” 1895, III. 251.) That, 
however, as the English reviewer surmised, the term 
was well established in this country in the eighteenth 
century is shown by the following citations; and the 








burden of proof lies on those who maintain that the 
word was not first used on this side of the water. 

“ But I grow too minute and lengthy.’’ — 1759, J. Adams, 
“ Diary,” * Works” (1850), II. 59. 

* A committee was appointed to draw up reasons against 
issuing said charter, to be laid before his Excellency ; which 
has been done ; those reasons, which are pretty lengthy, hay- 
ing been drawn up by your humble servant, instead of some 
more capable person.” — 1762, J. Mayhew, in B. Peirce’s 
“ History of Harvard University ”’ (1833), 278. 

“ T ought to tell you that the Debate upon the American 
Stamp- Bill came on before the House [of Commons] for the 


| first time, last Wednesday, when the same was opened by 


Mr. Grenville, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a pretty 
lengthy speech.””—1765, J. Ingersoll, ** Letters relating to the 
Stamp-Act”’ (1766), 14. 

** Dangerous consequences, they apprehend, would attend 
being nearer to them [Indians], arising from their being bur- 
densome and expensive to ye School by their frequent and 
lengthy visits.”"—1768, N. Cleaveland, in F. Chase’s ** History 
Dartmouth College ’’ (1891), 1. 107. 

** We have received sundry Pieces, some of which came so 
late, and others so lengthy, that we are obliged to postpone 
them.’’—1769, March 6, ** Boston Gazette.”’ 

* The great defect here [England] is, in all sorts of people, 
a want of attention to what passes in such remote countries as 
America ; an unwillingness to read anything about them if it 
appears a little lengthy.’ — 1773, B. Franklin, ** Works” 
(1887), V. 190, 

** You make no mention of the whole sheets I have wrote to 
you, by which I judge you either never received them, or that 
they were so lengthy as to be troublesome.’’ — 1776, Abigail 
Adams, in ‘* Familiar Letters of J. Adams and his Wife” 
(1876), 161. 

* Journals of observations on the quantities of rain, and de- 
gree of heat, being lengthy, and confused, and too minute to 
produce general and distinct ideas, | have taken five years’ 
observations.’’— 1782, T. Jefferson, ‘‘ Writings’’ (1894), ILL, 
177. 

“This is my fourth letter to you since I arrived in this 
State; and some of them are so lengthy that I presume you 
must return before you can find leisure to read, much more to 
answer them.’’— 1785, E. Gerry, in R. King’s *‘ Life and Cor- 
respondence " (18%), I. 74. 

** Many of the buildings are brick and stone ; but the atten- 
tion of travelers is principally engaged by a very lengthy brick 
building, just above the town, two stories high, and in a most 
delightful situation."’ — 1787, M. Cutler, in “ Life, Journals, 
and Correspondence "’ (1888), I. 244. 

In a work already quoted, Mr. S. Bailey declared 
that the word “is a modern instance of what forms a 
fascinating feature in the study of Etymology, namely, 
the power of words to indicate the habits and customs 
of those who used them,” and asserted that “it could 
have sprung up nowhere but in a country addicted to 
protracted oratory.” (* Discourses,” p. 76.) On this 
passage Dr. Fitzedward Hall remarks that “as the 
word originated, so far as is known, in the days of 
Washington, who uses it, one may still justly object to 
Mr. Bailey’s associating it with American grandilo- 
quence, a feature of the present century;” and asks 
whether “ it can be proved that the epithet was ever 
applied more freely to spoken discourse than to written?” 
(“ Modern English,” 1873, p. 56.) The answer to this 
question furnished by the eighty or more examples be- 
fore me is that the adjective is used over twenty times 
in qualification of various nouns, and that it is applied 
over fifty times to written discourse but only five times 
to spoken discourse. Mr. Bailey, then, however sound 
his main contention may be, was certainly unfortunate 
in his choice of an illustration. 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Boston, January 10, 1898. 
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The Netw Books. 


THE NAVY AND THE NAVAL POLICY 
OF THE UNITED STATES.* 

Mr. John R. Spears’s “ History of Our Navy” 
is a popularly written work devoted mainly to 
descriptions of naval actions and warlike opera- 
tions afloat generally, participated in by our 
ships and sailors, from the “ Gaspé” affair in 
1772 down to recent times. Dwelling thus 
chiefly on the more romantic and picturesque 
side of his theme, the author has treated briefly 
and incidentally the drier and more technical 
topics of naval administration and development. 
What he says in the latter regard, however, is 
instructive and to the point, and seems to de- 
note a closer knowledge on his part of marine 
matters than is to be gained from histories and 
manuals alone. We are not prepared to assert 
that Mr. Spears has actually been in the ser- 
vice, but his book has, to our thinking, an un- 
mistakable professional ring. Sea terms and 
scraps of nautical vernacular drop from his pen 
as easily and aptly as from Mr. Clark Russell’s, 
and he describes a sea fight with a zest and 
verve and a graspof marine technicalities hardly 
to be looked for in the work of a landsman. 
His account of the famous actions of the War 
of 1812 is notably good — though here the 
English reader, used to the consolatory versions 
of his own historians, may perhaps detect a note 
of undue exultation in Mr. Spears’s effusively 
patriotic pages. 

In his opening volume Mr. Spears touches 
briefly on the origin of the American Navy, 
and then passes on to the narration of the naval 
actions of the Revolutionary War and the first 
war with the Barbary pirates. The story of the 
War of 1812 occupies the whole of Volume IT. 
and about half of Volume III.; and the latter 
volume contains also accounts of the second 
war with the Algerines, of the naval operations 
of the Mexican War, and of Perry’s Japan 
Expedition. There are special chapters on the 
British press-gang system, British prisons, 
naval duels, the West India pirates, ete. 

The fourth and concluding volume is devoted 
to the Civil War, and closes with a suggestive 
chapter on our new navy and the naval policy 
which in the author’s opinion this country ought 
to pursue. Mr. Spears’s views in this regard 
seem sounder than those generally advanced 

* Tue History or Our Navy, from its Origin to the Present 


Day, 1775-1897. By John R. Spears. In four volumes, Illus- 
trated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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by advocates of naval expansion — one of 
whom he is, though in a comparatively moderate 
way. The gist of Mr. Spears’s contention 
seems to be that the important thing for us is 
not so much the immediate possession of a 
great array of battleships and big guns as the 
maintenance at all times of an ability to con- 
struct them when needed. The conditions 
which force European nations into the costly 
race for naval supremacy do not obtain in our 
case. We have no chronic quarrels on hand, 
no “imperial policy” of foreign aggression and 
annexation, no outlying and vulnerable posses- 
sions to defend.* We need not aspire to rate 
first, or even third, among naval powers in 
point of numbers. But in point of ability to 
construct we should aim at all times to be 
abreast of the first. We must not allow our 
plants to decay, our tools to rust, our artisans 
and inventors to stagnate. We must “ keep 
our hand in”; and to this end a relatively 
moderate degree of continuous activity in ship- 
building and gun-making, positive and experi- 
mental, will suffice. Mr. Spears thinks we 
ought to lay down at least one new ship of the 
first class yearly. This course would serve not 
only to maintain and foster the ability in ques- 
tion, but also to keep afloat under our flag such 
a navy as sense and experience point to as the 
ideal one for us — that is to say, a navy rela- 
tively modest in numbers, but unsurpassed in 
efficiency. As for our former cheese-paring 
policy of * letting other nations do the experi- 
menting for us,” events have shown us the 
futility of that. We “saved the dollars,” it 
is true; and we had the fleeting satisfaction 
of chuckling over what we thought our “ cute- 
ness” in getting our experience gratis. But 
they laugh best who laugh last. We speedily 
found, when we concluded some ten or twelve 
years ago to put our cheaply gained “ experi- 
ence” to the test, that it was practically next 
to no experience at all ; that what we had saved 
in dollars we had lost in capacity; that we 
could no more, of our own knowledge and re- 
sources, build a first-class battleship than China 
could ; and that if we needed one on compara- 
tively short notice we should be reduced to 
buying it of the nations that had been “ doing 
our experimenting for us.” That was humiliat- 
ing. More than that, it was alarming, since it 
disclosed our defenceless condition, and nobody 
in his senses contends that we are so absolutely 
exempt from the danger of foreign war as to 





* The acquisition by this country of Cuba or Hawaii would 
of course necessitate some revisal of our author’s conclusions. 
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need no degree of “ preparedness ” for it what- 
ever. Not even Jefferson went so far as that ; 
for he advocated, as we know, a defensive navy 
to consist of a sort of amphibious gun-boat that 
could be stored on land in times of peace, and 
rolled down on the beach for launching in case 
of invasion. So, when we discovered the folly 
of expecting to absorb, without cost or effort, 
the hard-won skill and capacity of other nations, 
we set about mending matters with an energy 
and judgment of which we are now beginning 
to reap the reward. Fortunately, we slipped 
through the ticklish period of our apprentice- 
ship in modern naval construction without seri- 
ous foreign entanglements ; else we must have 
had to pay for our former penny-wise methods in 
the solid coin of national shame and disaster. 
For years, with an elastic and vaguely conceived 
Monroe Doctrine, a minatory press, and a blus- 
tering coterie of Congressional Bobadils on our 
hands, the condition of our navy was such that 
had we gone to war with even a minor power 
like Chili — which at one time showed some- 
thing like a desire to “get at us’ — we should 
probably have met at the outset a series of 
mortifying defeats. Time, enabling us to 
bring our vast general resources to bear, must 
have reversed matters; but in the meantime 
we should have drunk of the cup of national 
humiliation — deep enough, perhaps, to satisfy 
even our British post-prandial friends and well- 
wishers, and enable them to return in kind our 
compliments on their exploits against petty foes 
at Majuba Hill and elsewhere. 

Turning to current events, can anyone doubt 
that the greatly improved condition of our navy 
to-day is a factor making mainly for peace in 
our present entanglement in Spanish-Cuban 
quarrels, or that if our navy were twice or thrice 
as strong as it is our position at Madrid would 
be twice or thrice as strong also? It needs but 
a slight acquaintance with Spanish opinion as 
mirrored in the usual organs of expression to 
see that the first consideration that presents 
itself to the Spanish mind when weighing the 
alternative of “ Peace or War?” with this 
country is not a moral or even an economical 
one, but the purely practical one as to the 
chance of success the Spanish navy would have 
in a conflict with ours. The Spaniard is con- 
vinced that we are totally and flagrantly wrong 
on this Cuban question ; he is convinced of his 
patriotic duty to resent what he deems our 
insolent intermeddling in his private affairs ; 
and it is by no means unreasonable to assert 
that were our navy to-day what it was ten or 








twelve years ago we should have a war on our 
hands within six months. As it is, our diplo- 
matic efforts to abate the Cuban nuisance are 
already bearing good fruit, and will doubtless be 
crowned with ultimate success. Complications 
such as this with Spain may arise at any time, 
and from unforeseen quarters. The policy to 
which we stand committed, of opposing vi et 
armis on this continent such political enter- 
prises on the part of European nations as that 
of Louis Napoleon in Mexico, or as are now 
(thanks to the prevalent craze for “ Imperial- 
ism ” and schemes of “ colonial expansion ”’ of 
the Jamesonian order) on foot in China, and 
indeed almost everywhere else where the local 
power is notoriously weak and unsupported, is 
in itself, one would think, enough to warrant 
us in keeping afloat such a navy as Mr. Spears 
holds to be commensurate with our needs and 
our political pretensions. 

The building of our new navy virtually began 
with the formation by Secretary William H. 
Hunt of a board, headed by Rear-Admiral John 
Rogers, “to determine the requirements of a 
new navy.” The board found that the United 
States ought to have twenty-one battleships of 
the first class, seventy unarmored cruisers, 
twenty torpedo boats, five torpedo gunboats, 
and five rams. The estimate was not extrava- 
gant, and it was largely approved by the nation. 
Then we started, or tried to start, to build our 
ships. We had a beautiful theoretical knowl- 
edge of how everything was to be done, and the 
time had come to show a rather skeptical world 
how extremely sharp we had been in getting 
all this knowledge without expending a dollar 
or handling a tool. But somehow or other, 
when we turned to our ship-yards and foundries 
things did not work as smoothly as our politi- 
cians and naval doctrinaires had led us to ex- 
pect. There was an ominous hitch at the start. 
We found that we could not build even one of 
the armored ships. We could not roll even the 
thinnest of armor-plates, nor make a gun that 
would pierce even the cheap plating of the 
ramshackle old monitors we had lying up in 
ordinary. In short, we had to begin our edu- 
cation in modern naval construction almost de 
novo ; and so, instead of building battleships 
off-hand as we had expected to do, we started 
in tentatively on third-rate cruisers. Of course 
we had to buy our first armor-plates abroad, 
and we even went abroad for the plans of one 
of our cruisers — the “ Charleston.” Had war 
been impending we should have had to buy our 
ships outright and fully equipped wherever 
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they could be found. But, as Mr. Spears ob- 
serves, we were building a navy in time of 
peace; and a ship that “could not get out of 
her own way,” if built by our own mechanics 
and designers, was then more to our purpose 
than the best one afloat would have been if 
purchased abroad. The important thing for 
us at the start was not so much the product as 
the training,— the building of men rather than 
the building of ships. The product, however, 
of our earliest efforts was very creditable to us. 
Our first cruisers were the “Chicago,” the 
Atlanta,” and the “ Boston ’’; and these ships, 
while by no means “the best of their class 
afloat,” as our enthusiastic reporters and poli- 
ticians of course declared them to be, were 
remarkably good ships, considering the cireum- 
stances under which they were built. Says 
Mr. Spears : 

« As the product of apprentices in the art of building 
modern warships, they are marvels of excellence. But 
since they were designed we have learned something.” 
Since they were designed we have indeed learned 
a great deal. We have, for instance, learned 
to design and build a ship like the «« New York,” 
of which Mr. Spears says : 


“She cost ‘a whole lot of money,’ it is true, but as 
we recall the thrill that stirred the nation when the 
story of her trial trip was told — when it was told that 
we had built the swiftest and most powerful cruiser in 
the world, we are bound to say that twice the sum in- 
vested in any other way by the government could not 
have given the nation so great a benefit. It was not 
that anyone was incited to a point where he wished the 
nation to go to war. . . . With the ‘ New York’ afloat, 
the American patriot was so far assured that his country 
would not be bullied, and so we should have peace.” 


Swift cruisers like the twenty-two knot “ Co- 
lumbia” and the still swifter “« Minneapolis,” 
and a shoal of little cruisers and gunboats for 
shallow waters, followed the * New York.” In 
the meanwhile we were at work on real battle- 
ships, beginning with the “ Maine” and ending 
with the “ Iowa,” the “ Indiana,” the “ Kear- 
sarge,” and the “Illinois.” Mr. Wilson, the 
English author of “ Ironclads in Action,” draws 
an instructive comparison between our “ Iowa” 
and the British “ Majestic,” and concedes that 
the American ship, though considerably smaller 
than the British one, is fully a match for her. 
Says our author: 

«Let no mistake be made about this. It is a matter 
of the greatest moment when our ship of 11,500 tons is 
conceded to be a match for one of 15,000 tons in the 
best navy in the world — not because we have the ship, 


but because we have developed the men who can do 
that kind of work and the tools for their use.” 


While we were developing shipbuilders we 
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were also developing gunmakers. As we have 
said, we could not ten years ago make a gun 
that would pierce the armor of one of the old 
‘“* Monitors.” The “ Monitor” turret was com- 
posed of eight layers of one-inch iron plates, 
laid so as to break joints, and our best gun of 
that day, — a seven-inch Brooke, firing a solid 
shot weighing 150 pounds, — was unable to do 
any material damage to it. Nowadays we make 
guns throwing projectiles that would pierce the 
turret of a “ Monitor” as a rifle-bullet would 
pierce a bandbox. The fact that our mod- 
ern cannon throw projectiles weighing 1,100 
pounds, which strike with a force sufficient to 
lift a thousand tons twenty-five feet, tells the 
story of the development of the gun. The 
modern eight-inch rifle throws a steel bolt 
weighing 250 pounds, at a muzzle velocity of 
2,500 feet per second, with a striking power of 
10,830 foot-tons. The fact that the old eight- 
inch iron shot could not penetrate four inches 
of iron plates, while the modern steel bolt pene- 
trates twenty-six inches of wrought iron, is sug- 
gestive. The best thirteen-inch modern rifles 
have a striking power of about 35,000 foot-tons, 
and penetrate thirty-four inches of wrought 
iron. 

Thus, after an apprenticeship of ten years 
the gunmakers and shipbuilders of the United 
States have done enough, as Mr. Spears thinks, 
to entirely satisfy their countrymen. We can 
now build and equip our own ships. Among 
the navies of the world ours ranks, at best, 
fifth, — hardly as high as it should rank even 
now, perhaps, and certainly far lower than it 
should rank were the government to embark on 
that “ forward policy” of which the annexation 
of Hawaii would be the first step. Whether 
or no that step will be taken is doubtful; and 
there now seems to be a growing tendency to 
adopt Speaker Reed’s sober dictum, “ Empire 
can wait,” as a watchword. We all know the 
magic influence on opinion of catching phrases 
currently repeated ; and it is not unlikely that 
this one of Speaker Reed’s will go far to turn 
the scale in settling the impending Hawaiian 
question. Mr. Spears’s “ History of Our Navy” 
is, all things considered, the best that has yet 
been produced, and it is profusely and appro- 
priately illustrated. E. G. J. 


Tue centenary of Leopardi’s birth will be celebrated 
in Italy next June, Senator Mariotti having charge of 
the festivities. It is hoped to publish at that time the 
unedited manuscripts of the poet, which include letters, 
a tragedy in verse entitled “ Marie Antoinette,” and 
philosophical disquisitions. 
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CHURCH HISTORIAN, THEOLOGIAN, AND 
TEACHER.* 

«1 am a Swiss by birth, a German by edu- 
cation, an American by choice.” Such was Dr. 
Philip Schaff’s description of himself nationally. 
Had he said, “ I am a Christian,” he would have 
expressed his real relationship theologically. 
True, he was connected with a denomination ; 
but he was claimed by the whole Christian 
church. As his life was given in service for 
the whole church, so an account of that life is 
of interest in every branch of the church. 

His son, as his biographer, realizes the deli- 
cacy and difficulties of his position. ‘A son 
is prompted by natural disposition to mistake 
matters of a purely private interest for matters 
of public concern, and to dwell upon what is 
usual and common as though it were exceptional 
and distinctive.” But he has selected his mate- 
rials most wisely, and has proved his fitness for 
his task by showing a fair discernment of his 
father’s abilities, and by a marked modesty in 
reference to matters in which he personally was 
a participant. He tells us of his father’s life, 
not of his own. 

In reading of Dr. Schaff’s early days, we gain 
an insight into Continental methods of instruc- 
tion in both preparatory and university work. 
And as Dr. Schaff’s long life was spent in the 
class-room, this view is extended even into our 
own times, and in this country as well as in 
Europe. More than this, the biographer, having 
access to memoranda preserved by Dr. Schaff, 
shows us much of his father’s association with 
the leading theological and philosophical teach- 
ers of the last sixty years. And, still further, 
we gain Dr. Schaff’s own intelligent estimate 
of these leaders of thought. Extracts from his 
journal are more valuable than encyclopedic 
articles, as being less formal, and as being the 
written appreciation of one who knew them 
intimately. 

Dr. Schaff impressed all his acquaintances 
as an intensely spiritual man. With him knowl- 
edge never took the place of piety. His was a 
simple yet perfect trust on Jesus Christ. Much 
of his conversation had this as its topic. The 
first chapter of this biography tells of his con- 
version, and the influence in his early life of 
pastor and teachers. It was his most precious 
attainment. 


Much interest naturally centres about the 
* Tue Lire or Pamir Scnarr, in part Autobi hical 
By David S. Schaff, D.D. With : a 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. ae en ee 














occasion of his coming to America, and the 
views held by German Christians as to the con- 
ditions and needs of this country. His coming 
was largely in the missionary spirit. His first 
twenty years of service were given in the semi- 
nary of the German Reformed church at Mer- 
cersburg, Pennsylvania. His inaugural address, 
at the age of twenty-five, on “ The Principle of 
Protestantism,” opened a new line of thought, 
and has been regarded as the most influential 
work of the denomination in this country. It 
led to a trial of its author upon charges of 
heresy, and, because of his acquittal, the with- 
drawal of leading men from denominational 
affiliation. But the Mercersburg theology, so- 
called, as developed out of this discussion, has 
exerted a helpful influence upon the statements 
of all the Reformed communions. 

The last twenty-three years of Dr. Schaff’s 
life were devoted to teaching in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. To this work he brought 
the abilities gained by long years of close 
study, by twenty years of teaching experience, 
and by thirty years of personal contact with 
the leading educators of the world. His long 
service in Union Seminary was particularly 
fruitful. His instruction was helpful and au- 
thoritative. His influence upon students was 
encouraging and uplifting. His service to the 
church was wide-reaching. His opportunities 
for research and authorship were unlimited. 

A look at Dr. Schaff’s relations to his stu- 
dents may be pleasant. Many will remember, 
as does this writer, his custom of inviting us 
to walk with him, one on either side, for half 
an hour, seeking to become better acquainted 
with us, and to give such direction and encour- 
agement in our student work as was possible. 
These half-hours out of his busy life were 
among his best gifts, and awaken renewed 
gratitude when recalled to memory. His stu- 
dents also found employment in his study, at 
remunerative prices, in clerical work in con- 
nection with his publications. 

The study of Dr. Schaff’s life really shows 
us the history of the great religious movements 
during the last half-century. During these 
years Protestant Christianity has become more 
compact. Its members have come closer to- 
gether. A heartier fellowship exists. Prob- 


ably no other agency has been so helpful in 
this respect as the Evangelical Alliance ; and 
at times it seemed hardly too much to say that 
Philip Schaff was the Evangelical Alliance. 
Here he could work as could no other, because 
of his extraordinary acquaintance in all parts 
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of the Christian world, and the eminent re- 
spect and affection felt for him by leaders in 
all denominations. And the reason was evi- 
dent. He did not seek or expect an organic 
union of churches. “He urged confederate 
union between allied Protestant communions.” 
In the service of the Alliance, and looking 
toward such a union of sentiment and effort, 
he gladly gave his time, and made it the sub- 
ject of constant thought and prayer. He 
believed that American theology should be 
Christocentrie. 

The Bible Revision idea early secured his 
attention. He saw the need, and he labored 
unceasingly and persistently for its accomplish- 
ment. To him was entrusted the responsibility 
of organizing the American companies of Re- 
visers. Through him the communications be- 
tween the English and American companies 
were continually held. And when, because of 
the terms imposed by the University Presses, 
to whom the English Revisers transferred the 
copyright, the original relations to the Ameri- 
can Revisers could not be maintained, and it 
seemed impossible to hold the American com- 
panies together, it was again Dr. Schaff who, 
by his intermediary relations, restored the har- 
mony, and enabled the project to succeed. 

Perhaps the one feature in his theological 
life most pleasant to him was his relation to 
German and American theologians. He called 
himself “a mediator between German and 
Anglo-American Theology and Christianity.” 
Dr. Mann called him “ the presiding genius of 
international theology.” His breadth of view 
and catholicity of temperament led him to enter 
with enthusiasm into the project for a Parlia- 
ment of Religions, at Chicago, in 1893, and to 
take an active part in this world-famous gath- 
ering. He did not regard this Congress, as 
some seem to have done, as an exaltation of 
non-Christian religions, nor did he consider 
himself as sacrificing any Christian convictions 
by sharing in its discussions. He looked upon 
it as a step toward the reunion of Christen- 
dom, —the thought to which he had given his 
whole life, and which formed the subject of 
his address read at the Parliament. Dr. Henry 
H. Jessup characterized this paper as “ apos- 
tolic, one of the most Christ-like utterances in 
all church history.” 

Dr. Schaff is known most widely by his 
writings. Men marvel at reading the list of 
original and edited works, both in English and 
in German. His “ History of Christianity,” 
his “ History of the Creeds,” and his “ Person 











of Christ” will live, and long be recognized as 
leading works in their spheres. 

Thus we have tried to give an idea of the 
picture of this great life as portrayed in the 
stately volume before us. It is only a sugges- 
tion. The reader will not want to leave the 
book. It is well written. It presents a faithful 
picture. It is not overdrawn. It shows us 
the man. 

Harry W. Reep. 


Mr. GRANT ALLEN AS AN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST.* 

Everyone knows Mr. Grant Allen’s style: 
it is always bright and attractive. Its charm 
is not absent in his first extensive work in 
anthropology, “ The Evolution of the Idea of 
God.” In this work he aims to get at the way 
in which our modern idea of God has originated 
and developed. He recognizes two conflict- 
ing schools of thought upon the matter, that of 
the humanists and that of animists, and says, 
“ This work is to some extent an attempt to 
reconcile them.” Having made this statement, 
he proceeds to draw up what is perhaps the 
most complete and forceful statement of the 
ghost-theory pure and simple that has been 
presented. The book shows an enormous 
amount of thought and ingenuity. While he 
does not appear to us to demonstrate the fal- 
lacy of animism, he certainly presents many 
points favoring the ghost-theory, which must be 
considered. 

Having thus indicated the author’s position, 
we may briefly trace his outline of treatment. 
The origin of gods is in every case traced back 
to the dead man. ‘“ We see at once that no 
gods exist for them [i. e., simple savages] save 
the ancestral corpses or ghosts.” The subject 
of the worship of stones and stakes is then 
taken up. The claim is made that the sacred 
stone is in its origin the gravestone: at first 
merely a bowlder rolled upon the grave to keep 
the dead man down ; later, a true gravestone, 
coming in time to be the representative of the 
man; lastly, his carved representation. In 
similar wise it is claimed that the sacred stake 
was at first driven through the body to hold 
the dead man. It followed much the same line 
of development as the stone, and came in time 
to really represent the dead man in his divine 
form. Having traced the beginning of idols 

* Tue Evouvtion or THE [pga or Gop. By Grant Allen. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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— stocks and stones — to the worship of the 
dead, the author makes a special application of 
his theory to the Jews, and claims that J ahweh 
was a sacred gravestone, which was carried in 
the ark of the covenant and represented a long- 
deceased ancestor. In the light of his investi- 
gations to this point, the gods of Egypt and 
Israel are studied, and the rise of monotheism 
out of polytheism traced. At this place we find 
the author saying : 

« We have shown how polytheism came to be, and 
how from it a certain particular group of men — the 
early Israelites — rose by slow degrees through natural 
stages to the monotheistic conception. . . . How did 
this purely local and national Hebrew deity advance 
to the conquest of the civilized world? . . . Why do 
most of the modern nations which have nominally 
adopted monotheism yet conceive of their god as com- 
pounded in some mystieally incomprehensible fashion 
of three persons — the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ?” 

In elucidation of these questions, the matters 
of incarnation and the intentional manufacture 
of gods are discussed. Of such manufactured 
gods, the gods of cultivation, and especially the 
gods of corn and wine, are studied. Here the 
vast mass of materials gathered by Mannhandt 
and Tragen are drawn upon, though Mr. Grant 
Allen’s point of view and mode of treatment 
are radically different from theirs. Resurrec- 
tion, sacrifice, the sacrament, atonement, are 
investigated in connection with such gods. 
Two principles are then enunciated — “ first, 
that a dying god, human or animal, is usually 
selected as a convenient vehicle for the sins of 
the people ; and second, that without shedding 
of blood there is no remission of sins.” The 
reader can easily see that Mr. Allen is leading 
up to his climax. Christ is the god of a Syrian 
population ; a corn-and-wine god, whose death 
frees the world from sin and whose resurrection 
proves that man shall rise again. The sacra- 
ment of his flesh and blood, bread and wine, is 
paralleled by many similar sacraments to such 
gods elsewhere. 

We have thus fully presented Mr. Allen’s 
treatment, because fairness appeared to demand 
it. It is at once thoughtful and ingenious ; it 
is presented as inoffensively as possible. It 
deserves careful study, not only from the an- 
thropologist of whatever school, but also from 
the religionist who pays no attention to anthro- 
pology proper. While the animist will not be 
convinced by the argument, he will certainly 
be given abundant matter for thought, pre- 
sented strikingly and fearlessly. 


FREDERICK STARR. 
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PHILOSOPHY OR RELIGION ?* 


The interesting initial volume of the projected pub- 
lications of the Philosophical Union of the Univer- 
sity of California bears the title “The Conception of 
God.” It is the product of a debate in the Univer- 
sity between Professors Royce, LeConte, Howison, 
and Meres. Professor Royce led off in the discus- 
sion, and his presentation was made the pivotal 
point of what followed. The later aud larger por- 
tion of the volume is made up of a more complete 
statement and more careful defense of his positions. 
His view is that of Monism, rendered in the form 
of Idealism; and the doubt it occasioned was 
whether any adequate room could be found in it 
for the transcendental personal character of God. 
The defense and the attack necessarily led to the 
question of freedom, the distinguishing point in 
personality, and the dividing point in forms of law. 
It is this question especially which Professor Royce 
treats in his final statement. 

One observes with interest the assertion of each 
of the contestants, that he finds as the fruit of the 
debate but little occasion to modify his own opinions. 
The grasshopper plunges through the ingenious web 
of the spider. It is of no moment ; there is thread 
enough in the spinneret to repair the damage. The 
same instinct that wove the first tissue will readily 
restore it. 

Is it simply the cohesion of a philosophical con- 
ception we seek after, or is it a faithful rendering 
of all Christian experiences? Does philosophy 
follow after faith with a theory conformable to 
facts; or does a theory predetermine the contents 
of faith, giving faith less or more room as the ruling 
idea expands or contracts upon it under the hand- 
ling of the mind? There can hardly be a doubt as 
to which is the proper relation. Religious belief, 
religious activity, and religious sentiment constitute 
the controlling evolutionary facts which make up 
the spiritual world. It is the business of philosophy 
simply to take these facts at their true value, which 
is their empirical value, and give them adequate 
support and inner coherence. The subtlety of the 
ideas developed in this process, and their logical 
coherence, are of little moment compared with their 
conformity to the religious history of the world in its 
depth, power, and diversity. The effort of Professor 
Royce seems to be to broaden an idea, the inade- 
quacy of which the mind instinctively feels, so that 
it may, with some color of truth, embrace the facts 





* Tue Conception or Gop. By Josiah Royce, Professor of 
the History of Philosophy in Harvard University ; Joseph Le 
Conte and G. H. Howison, Professors in the University of 
California; and Sidney Edward Meres, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the University of Texas. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Tse ProvipentiAL Orper oF THE Worup. By Alex- 
ander Balmain Bruce, D.D., Professor in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Curistian Aspects or Lire. By Brooke Foss Westcott, 
D.D.; D.C.L.; Bishop of Durham. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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of a spiritual world, in itself so ample, unimpeach- 
able, and grandly significant. These experiences 
are crowded together and belittled, simply that a 
ruling conception may have some show of covering 
them. We much prefer the idealistic to the em- 
pirical rendering of the world; but we can accept 
neither, because neither is adequate to its work. 
One can hardly touch the discussion involved in this 
book without being at once immersed in it. Pro- 
fessor Royce shows much ingenuity of thought, and 
clearness and grace of expression. The fatal defect 
in his theory is that it is a web floating in the air. 
To pursue it with the eye is to fall over the things 
nearest to us and be bruised upon them. It is fitted 
to give correction to the inadequate statements of 
realism, not to displace them. It is only an invigo- 
rating intellectual gymnastic to encounter idealism. 
The doctrine is far too-removed from the general 
mind —- the facts which that mind stands for — 
to make any extended conquests. 

The criticism of Professor Royce on the thing-in- 
itself as an unknowable term, brought in to no pur- 
pose to expound phenomena, seems to us just. We 
do not think it holds, however, as against force and 
phenomena, regarded as one inseparable fact. 


“The Providential Order of the World” is the 
title of a volume containing a series of lectures 
given in the University of Glasgow, on the Gifford 
foundation. Lord Gifford, in endowing these lec- 
tures, assigned as the theme, A Knowledge of God, 
and directed that the lectures should be addressed 
to the general student and that they should keep 
pace with current thought. The well-trodden con- 
ventional paths of apologetics were thus closed to 
them. The subject chosen by Professor Bruce, and 
the discussion under it, were in harmony with this 
purpose. The salient points are man’s place in the 
universe, the worth of man, the discipline of the 
world as developing character. No themes could be 
more vital and comprehensive. The author treats 
them with liberal resources of knowledge, and with 
a broad and generous spirit. We cannot, however, 
think his thoughts quite as incisive, nor his conclu- 
sions quite as masterful, as the topic demands. 
While he does not fall below the occasion, he does 
not signally rise to it. 


“Christian Aspects of Life” is a volume made up 
of occasional addresses by the Bishop of Durham, 
delivered in the ordinary routine of his work. They 
are united by a loose cohesion of topics, under a 
variety of headings, such as “ The National Church,” 
“ Foreign Missions,” “ Education,” “Social Service.” 
They are hardly vivacious or fresh, but they are 
eminently sober and substantial. We are left in no 
doubt as to whether they are philosophical or relig- 
ious. They are profoundly religious ; yet taken out 
of the region of cant by an erudite and reflective 
temper. Bishop Westcott is one more in the long 
list of experienced, devout, and cultivated divines 
whom the Church of England has nourished in its 
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communion. They have been men who have deeply 
felt the force of religious ideas as applied in a sober 
and extended form to the affairs of life. They have 
had a faith conformable to and strengthened by a 
varied, positive, and fruitful experience. Little as 
we may be inclined to accept the details of doctrine 
or ritual associated with this Church, we can hardly 
fail to see that there is a solid and undeniable ele- 
ment of fact and truth in this continuous develop- 
ment of human life under religious belief. 
JOHN Bascom. 





RECENT AMERICAN POETRY.* 


It is many years since it was last possible to in- 
clude a new volume by Mr. Stedman in any review 
of recent poetry. The student of literature does 
not altogether bemoan the lapsed period, for it at 
least enabled the poet to win another sort of dis- 
tinction by producing, in his three volumes of prose, 
the most substantial and serious body of literary 
criticism that has yet been written by any American. 
Meanwhile, although Lowell and Whittier and 
Holmes went to join the majority of poets dead and 
gone, we knew that one of their noblest fellow- 
singers was still with us, and were not infrequently 
reminded of the fact by an occasional contribution 
to some periodical publication. These scattered 








*Porms Now First Cotuecrep. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Sones or Liserty, and Other Poems, By Robert Under- 
wood Johnson. New York: The Century Co. 

MemoriAv Day, and Other Poems. By Richard Burton. 
Boston: Copeland & Day. 

Tue CHILDREN OF THE Nicut. A Book of Poems, By 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. Boston: Richard G. Badger 
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George Horton. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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Way & Williams. 
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Boston: Copeland & Day. 
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Copeland & Day. 
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contributions, and many others heretofore unpub- 
lished, have at last been brought together in a 
volume of “ Poems Now First Collected,” and our 
literature is made the richer by a book which not 
only exhibits no decline from the standard of the 
familiar “ Household Edition” of Mr. Stedman’s 
verse, but in some respects marks an advance in 
power of expression, a severer artistic restraint, a 
richer music, and a riper passion. Some of these 
pieces, indeed, are already familiar enough. “The 
Hand of Lincoln” long ago took its place among 
the best poems inspired by the great leader whose 
life and tragic fate also inspired the “ Commemo- 
ration Ode” of Lowell and the immortal threnody 
of Whitman. The “Provengal Lovers,” too, has 
long been a favorite illustration ef the vein of 
mingled sentiment and fancy that has been so char- 
acteristic a feature of Mr. Stedman’s work. Of 
such poems as these little remains to be said, and 
we note, rather, some of the less familiar pieces in 
the collection now published. Among these a high 
place must be given to the Christmas ballad or carol 
of “The Star-Bearer,” which has an imaginative 
reach and splendor of diction to which the poet has 
not often attained. The first two stanzas may be 
quoted. 
“There were seven angels erst that spanned 
Heaven's roadway out through space, 
Lighting with stars, by God’s command, 
The fringe of that high place 
Whence pluméd beings in their joy, 
The servitors His thoughts employ, 
Fly ceaselessly. No goodlier band 
Looked upward to His face. 
“There, on bright hovering wings that tire 
Never, they rested mute, 
Nor of far journeys had desire, 
Nor of the deathless fruit ; 
For in and through each angel soul 
All waves of life and knowledge roll, 
Even as to nadir streamed the fire 
Of their torches resolute.”’ 
A music simpler, but no less exquisite, is found in 
“ A Sea-Change, at Kelp Rock,” a reflective strain 
suggested by reading Sophocles one summer day. 
It is the music of Mrs. Browning's “ Wine of Cy- 
prus,” and is quite as haunting in its melancholy 
beauty. 
: * Drops the book — but from its prison 
Tell me now what antique spell, 
Through the unclaspt cover risen, 
Moves the waves I know so well; 
Bids me find in them hereafter, 
Dimpled to their utmost zone 
With the old innumerons laughter, 
An Egean of my own? 
Even so: the blue Augean 
Through our tendriled arches smiles, 
And the distant empyrean 
Curves to kiss enchanted isles : 
Isles of Shoals, I know — yet fancy 
This one day shall have free range, 
And yon isles her necromancy 
Shall to those of Hellas change.”’ 
Still another strain, this time stately and austere, 
breathes from the noble ode “Corda Concordia,” 
written for the opening in 1881 of the Concord 





School of Philosophy. The poem ends with these 
fine stanzas : 
**So come — when long grass waves 
Above the holiest graves 
Of them whose ripe adventure chides our own — 
Come where the great elms lean 
Their quivering leaves and green 
To shade the moss-clung roofs now sacred grown, 
And where the bronze and granite tell 
How Liberty was hailed with life’s farewell. 


* Here let your Academe 
Be no ignoble dream, 
But consecrate with life and death and song, 
Through the land’s spaces spread 
The trust inherited, 
The hope which from your hands shall take no wrong, 
And build an altar that may last 
Till heads now young be laurelled with the Past.” 
As a writer of poems dedicated to persons or in- 
spired by occasions, Mr. Stedman at his best is not 
surpassed by any of his fellow-singers. The “ com- 
memorations” section of his new volume gives us, 
in such poems as that last mentioned, a music and 
an ethical passion combined beyond which even 
Lowell did not go, in the “ Ubi Sunt Qui ante Nos” 
— with such touches as 
“There the blithe divines, that fear no more the midnight 
chimes, sit each 
With his halo tilted a trifle, and his harp at easy reach ” — 
a lambent humor that Holmes never bettered; and 
in the exquisite sonnet “‘ Ad Vigilem,” addressed to 
the poet who had inspired the blank verse of “ Ad 
Vatem ” a score of years before — a note of tender 
reverence that is all his own. And even yet we 
have not tasted all the varied richness of this vol- 
ume. The considerable section of lyrics and descrip- 
tive pieces styled collectively “ The Carib Sea” has 
put the color and the languorous passion of the 
tropics into verse so exquisite that the lack of space 
which forbids us further quotations seems more 
oppressive than usual; while the closing poem, an 
ode written for the Shelley centenary, brings to a 
worthy end the most precious volume of American 
poetry that has seen the light for many years. It 
seems to us the most important volume that the 
author has ever produced, for it exhibits the restraint 
of the full-grown artistic consciousness in combina- 
tion with the qualities that we most associate with 
youth — the freshness of feeling and the ardor that 
the advancing years of the poet have had the singu- 
lar happiness to preserve uncooled and undimmed. 


The best of our other poets must suffer in com- 
parison with Mr. Stedman, but there is still a niche 
in the temple of song for such sincere and fastidious 
verse as is found in Mr. Robert Underwood John- 
son’s new volume, “Songs of Liberty, and Other 
Poems.” Better, in our judgment, than Mr. John- 
son’s more pretentious poems is the tender senti- 
ment of such a lyric as “Oh, Waste No Tears.” 

“Not for the flaws of life shall fall 
The tear most exquisite — ah, no; 
But for its fine perfections all : 
For morning’s joyous overflow, 
For sunset’s fleeting festival, 
And what midwinter moons may show ; 
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‘For wild-rose breath of Keats’s line ; 
For Titian’s rivalry of June; 
For Chopin’s tender notes that twine 
The sense in one autumnal tune ; 
For Brunelleschi’s dome divine, 
In wonder planned, with worship hewn.”’ 
An interesting section of this volume is devoted to 
a series of paraphrases from the Servian poet, Lmai 
Iovan Iovanovich, made with the help of Mr. Nikola 
Tesla. They give English students of poetry to 
understand, not for the first time, the meaning of 
the quatrain which we reproduce. 
*** Why,’ you ask, ‘has not the Servian perished, 
Such calamities about him throng?’ 
With the sword alike the lyre he cherished : 
He is saved by song!” 
Mr. Johuson closes his volume with a plea, both 
reasoned and impassioned, for a closer kinship of 
feeling between the two great branches of the En- 
glish race. The thought, so dear to the finer spirits 
of both peoples, has seldom found better expression 
than in this poem, “ Hands Over Sea,” from which 
we may make one characteristic extract. 
‘True, there are those of our impassioned blood 
Who can forget but slowly that thy great 
Misread the omens of our later strife, 
And knew not Freedom when she called to thee. 
These think they hate thee ! — these, who have embraced 
Before the altar their fraternal foes ! 
Not white of York and red of Lancaster 
More kindly mingle in thy rose of peace 
Than blend in cloudless dawn our blue and gray. 
Already Time and History contend 
For sinking rampart and the grassy ridge 
That with its challenge startles pilgrim feet 
Along the fringes of the wounded wood. 
The bedtime wonder of our children holds 
Vicksburg coeval with the siege of Troy. 
And the scorned slave so hastened to forgive 
The scar has lost remembrance of the lash.”’ 


Mr. Richard Burton’s second volume of verse, 
“Memorial Day, and Other Poems,” exhibits a dis- 
tinct advance over “ Dumb in June,” his first. He 
has much to learn —or perhaps we should say to 
practice — of the technique of his art, but his verse 
already shows marked poetical feeling, and an in- 
stinct for the right thing in form and expression. We 
read him at his best in such a piece as “ My Poets.” 

**T saw them in my dreams,— a goodly band 
With lyre of gracious make within each hand, 
A laurel wreath upon each shining head, 
All young as youth and all fair garmented. 
“They swept the strings beside a magic sea 
That ever beat its waves in melody 
Upon a shore where blooms immortal sprang 
Between their feet, for solace while they sang. 
** | waked, and saw them in the light of day : 

A motley crowd, for some were bent and gray, 
And some clothed on with rags and hollow-eyed, 
And others limped, as they had journeyed wide. 

* And oftenwhiles they sang when racked with pain, 

Or spake of field and flower, of Love’s domain, 
When mured about by sad and noisome sights 
And lacking air and space and May delights. 


** And yet methinks I love their motley more 
Than those dream-singers that I saw before ; 
And yet methinks they looked of heavenly race 


read 


By some strange token on their brow and face! 





In one of the stanzas of “ Memorial Day ” we find 
an echo of the prayer embodied in the poem above 
quoted from, “ Hands Over Sea.” 
** Nay, on this day memorial ne’er forget 
The visioned good, the revelation august 
Of Peace betwixt the peoples: may we let 
Our martial blood be cleansed of any lust 
Of war, and this America clasp hands 
Close with the parent English, two proud lands 
Before the world who let their weapons rust.”’ 
We cannot come across this sentiment too often in 
American poetry. 


It was a year ago that we hailed in a modest 
pamphlet of verse sent us by Mr. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson a strong and distinctive note of song, and 
we are glad that the privately printed booklet has 
now been brought to the sight of a wider public. 
It is not strictly the same volume, for there are a 
number of new pieces, while the old ones are re- 
vised and rearranged. “The Children of the 
Night” gives a title to this new volume. Note- 
worthy among the added verses are a number of 
gnomic “Octaves,” for one of which we may find 
space. 

‘Nor jewelled phrase nor mere mellifluous rhyme 
Reverberates aright, or ever shall 
One cadence of that infinite plain-song 
Which is itself all music. Stronger notes 
Than any that have ever touched the world 
Must ring to tell it — ring like hammer-blows, 
Right-echoed of a chime primordial, 
On anvils, in the gleaming of God’s forge.” 


Mr. Henry Rutgers Remsen seeks to attract 
attention to his verse by printing it on thick gray 
paper which makes the print difficult to read, and 
by a form of binding so peculiar that we should 
find it difficult to describe. Such adventitious allure- 
ments are apt to betoken scant literary art, and are 
not in the best of taste. The volume is called 
“The Daughter of Ypocas, and Other Verse.” Its 
opening is guarded about by several pieces of which 
we have failed to get any definite impression. The 
first of them is a plea for some ideal which we must 
confess our inability to understand, and closes with 
the startling line, 

‘* Or else — hearest thou the voice ? — America is Rome.” 
Is this an A. P. A. manifesto? The Daughter of 
Ypoeas, “ moon-child, maiden of magical spells,” is 
a queer creature with whom we should prefer not 
to associate. “ Padre Mateo” yields a very taking 
rhyme, 

** All the loathsomeness 

Of filthy rags that showed her sloathsomeness.”’ 
It has a jabberwocky sound, and we rather like it. 
Later in the volume we find some fairly satisfactory 


verse. This echo from “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
for example: 
** Love is not all. Ah, would that it might be! 


Stilled would the spirit sleep within the breast ! 
And life would seem but love’s eternity, 

Circled with kisses like the laurel-tree 
Folded with sunshine’s passion. Aye, the West 

Would meet the East, and bid the day-cares flee. 
If love were all; if love were only best.’’ 
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This also is a pretty stanza: 
“* Deeply wrapped in All Saints’ peace 
Earth lay like a lover keeping 
Watch and ward o’er Summer’s sleeping 
In the City of Surcease.”’ 

In short, Mr. Remsen exhibits a pretty talent when 
he deals with simple forms and sentiments, but suf- 
fers something like shipwreck in his more ambitious 
ventures. Yet even here we must qualify, for it is 
certainly ambitious to translate the “Atys,” and 
Mr. Remsen has done it with considerable success. 
Such misprints as “ fun’rel,” “ similies,” and “ linia- 
ments” we cannot help viewing with suspicion. 

A modest little book of modest and pleasing verses 
is the “ Shadows” of Mr. Howe. There are bits of 
description, retrospective glimpses with the proper 
tinge of melancholy, and echoes from the author's 
favorite poets. An example is “ Before the Snow.” 

“ The yellow flame of goldenrod 
Is spent, and by the road instead, 


The flowers, like smoke-wreaths o’er the sod, 
Hang burned and dead ! 


* The sumac cones of crimson show 
Beyond the roadsides, black and charred ; 
The trees, a bloodless, ashen row, 
Stand autumn-searred. 
** Dark are the field-fires of the year ; 
Let all the flickering embers die! 
Without, the cold white days are near ; 
Within are warmth — and you, and I.” 

Mr. George Horton is putting to good uses the 
leisure hours of his consular position. His “ Aph- 
réessa " is the third or fourth volume that has come 
to him since he took his post at Athens, and is marked 
by the same good taste and sincerity of purpose that 
distinguished the others. The titular poem is, more- 
over, the most nearly perfect thing that the author 
has yet done, a pastoral tinged with the sensuous 
glow of Keats, and telling a lovely tale, woven of 
charming fancies, concerning a new Endymion. We 
extract this exquisite lyric : 

“Who would catch a Nereid maid 
He must follow, follow 
Fleetly on through sunny glade 
And through sylvan hollow. 
Come away at early morn 
If you love me, mortal, 
While the knight bee winds his horn 
At the rose’s portal.” 
Three or four other pieces, all upon Greek themes, 
make up the remaining contents of this little book. 

Mr. John Vance Cheney's new volume, “Out of 
the Silence,” is made up in part of pieces heretofore 
unprinted in collected form, in part of revised ver- 
sions of the poems published in two earlier volumes. 
Of the new pieces, the best seem to be a series of 
lyrics dedicated to the several months. Here is a 
“ December ” sonnet : 

“And wherewithal shall Earth be clothed, to-day ? 
What music will she make, and speak what word, 
What beauty have, before unseen, unheard : 

How will she stand, and what thing will she say ? 
She thinks not of one loveliness of May, 

Of any bloom of June, or singing bird, 

Of any autumn hue; white-robed, unstirred 

By faintest breath, she speeds the light away. 





White-robed and voiceless, yet in mead or bough 
Never before so beautiful ; pure, still, 
A virgin, mindful only of her vow, 
She chooses well ; fitly will she fulfil 
The sacred rite. "Tis dusk ; she sees it now 
Once more,— the star upon the Syrian hill.”’ 
This is Mr. Cheney at his best ; at his second best, he 
too often has a catchy and whimsical utterance that 
seriously disturbs the flow of poetical feeling. 
“The choir invisible we praise ; 
But I would join the choir I see, 
Of noble souls, who, glad and free, 
The living of the world upraise.”’ 

This stanza serves as comment upon the title, 
“The Choir Visible,” given by Mrs. Charles Kendall 
Adams to her volume of verse. It also strikes the 
keynote of the contents, which express, in various 
measures, one constant glow of love for mankind, 
one constant aspiration toward the divine. The 
diction of these pieces is simplicity itself: but they 
are informed by a large sincerity that lends to the 
simplest phrases both beauty and strength. Since 
the religious motive is prominent throughout, we 
cannot do better than quote from the book one of 
its most distinctively religious utterances, “ Light at 
Eventide.” 

“If shadows overcast my morn 

And clouds its sunlight hide, 


I only ask thee, Lord, to send 
Thy light at eventide. 


* Though storms still hide my sun at noon, 
And darkness yet abide, 
My soul submissive only pleads 
For light at eventide. 
** And while I plead, I know, O Christ, 
If 1 am near Thy side, 
Life’s storms will end in peace at last 
And light at eventide.”’ 
The volume includes a considerable series of sonnets, 
and a number of poems written for occasions. 


Miss Kimball's “ Victory, and Other Verses” 
offers a collection of pleasing and finished work, 
subjective for the most part, and dealing with the 
abstractions that betoken a reflective rather than a 
creative mind. There is in them a marked religious 
note, attuned to the subtle harmonies of mysticism, 
which is well illustrated by the long poem which 
gives a title to the volume. We quote a few verses, 
expressive of the final vision of peace vouchsafed to 
the soul that has held its own against the leagued 
powers of darkness. 

‘Even as I gazed, that Power that slew my heart, 

My life itself, turned to a spectral thing, 

Such as one pure and perfect thought pricks through ; 
And darkness was annihilate by Light. 

Then from the battlements, I saw the clouds, 
Thinning to gray, sail swiftly past the sun; 

He pierced them with his golden arrows keen ; 





And bade them hasten as they passed his throne ; 

And some he riddled through and through, and turned 
To veils of iridescent pearliness, 

That melted swiftly, imperceptibly, 

Till last he shone triumphant from clear space ; 

And Earth was glad, and sang his victory, 

And told the tale of darkness he had slain, 

Through the full throat of all her inborn life.”’ 
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Nature is almost the sole inspiration of Miss 
Evaleen Stein’s “One Way to the Woods,” as, 
indeed, the subject of this title poem would indicate. 
A typical stanza is the following, from “ Flood- 
Time on the Marshes ”: 

** Where, fringed with lacy fronds of fern, 

The grass grows rich and high, 

And flowering spider-worts have caught 
The color of the sky ; 

Where water-oaks are thickly strung 
With green and golden balls, 

And from tall tilting iris-tips 
The wild canary calls,”’ 


This sort of landscape inventory is one of the com- 
monest features of modern minor verse, and it is 
usually so well done that we cannot escape wonder- 
ing at the thoroughness with which one, at least, of 
Tennyson’s lessons has been learned by his latter- 
day disciples. 


The “Songs Ysame” of Mrs. Annie Fellows 
Johnston and Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon (two sis- 
ters, apparently) present nothing particularly note- 
worthy. From the first-named of the two we select 
“ Spring’s Cophetua.”’ 

“She came with garments scant and poor and thin, 
And white feet gleaming bare ; 
With pallid smiles where April tears had been, 
And snowflakes on her hair. 
“Oh, never — Winter thought — such gentle look 
In all the land was seen ! 
From his gray locks the diadem he took 
And crowned her as his queen. 


** And now, in silken robes and gowns arrayed, 
Fair Spring reigns in his stead. 
Upon his throne she sits, the beggar maid — 
*Cophetua’ is dead.”’ 
The second writer yields a pretty elegy on “Ophelia.” 
** Calm dost thou lie in wave-swept resting-place. 
No more the glances of the haughty Dane 
Can fill thy gentle breast with longing vain. 
The waves that stilled thy heart have drowned thy pain, 
And washed the sorrow from thy sweet, pale face, 
Ophelia. 
** Thine be the violets, but his the rue. 
Though hope should sleep, and deep regret should wake, 
Thy claspéd hand from Death’s he could not take ; 
The spell on those mute lips he could not break. 
What more with life and love hast thou to do, 
Ophelia?” 


“ Love’s Way ” is a “ monodrama,” and the hero- 
ine’s name is Lilian. The story of the poet’s love 
is told in a series of lyrics, various in form, and, 
unlike the story of “ Maud,” ends with the chime of 
wedding bells. Mr. Swift’s “ other poems” are two 
long essays in heroic verse, “The Vision of Galileo” 
and “ Heracles upon (Eta,” both dignified and finely 
wrought, and a few short pieces. Our selection 
must perforce be made from the latter, and so we 
take the sonnet “ Far above Rubies.” 

“* All that we dream of gracious or divine 
In woman hath its type; each holy sprite, 
Poet or seer, or saintly eremite, 
Resembles woman ; all that doth refine 
The arts, the manners, to her sway benign 
Owes high allegiance ; all things fair and right 
Her weakness champions in the world’s despite : 





Where woman is, no home but hath a shrine ; 
How oft, alas, profaned! Men crucify 
Her gentle spirit, and to shame betray 
Her innocence with a kiss ; her agony 
And sweat of blood the winds that ever stray 
Forever witness ; and her bitter ery 
Goes up to heaven for vengeance, night and day.” 


We trust that Mr. Benjamin Sledd is not as mel- 
ancholy a person in real life as his verses would 
make him out to be. His songs “ From Cliff and 
Scaur”’ have their being in deep gloom, relieved by 
hardly an occasional ray of light. This, for exam- 
ple, is the sort of thing he gives us: 

* No life was there in that lone land: 

Or only lived the shuddering sand, 

Blind, hungry thing, 

Which round my helpless feet would cling 

And strive to clasp me fast 

In its cold arms. There was no light, 

And yet I felt that height on height 

Shut in the dead black vast.”’ 
The trouble with Mr. Sledd’s gloom is that it is not 
convincing. He leads us to no “city of dreadful 
night” in which he has long sojourned, but rather 
bids us share a perverse mood that he has forced 
upon himself for literary effect. 


We have examined every page of “ The Death of 
Falstaff, and Other Poems,” hoping that the vol- 
ume might yield some bit of verse with the touch of 
distinction upon it, but the search has been in vain. 
We can find nothing better than such a stanza as 
this : 

“Tell me, Lady Moon, though morning 
Beckon from the distant hill, 
Where my lady lies, adorning 
Sleep itself, do dreams distill 
Songs more sweet than bird can trill 
In the day-dawn when it hovers — 
Songs my happy name containing ? 
Ah, no longer fear complaining 
That you are too kind to lovers!”’ 


Of such commonplace texture is Mr. Moore’s verse 
throughout, sometimes stilted, but never inspired. 


A breath of gentle melancholy fills Dr. Watson’s 
“Songs of Flying Hours,” a collection of poems 
which exhibit considerable technical skill, a wide 
range of serious thought, and a certain command of 
felicitous diction. They are verses of which no man 
would need to be ashamed, yet they are such verses 
as hundreds of men can write equally well. We 
reprint the sonnet-like poem called “ Death.” 

** And if we sleep? If souls go out and die, 
As soft notes die upon the evening air, 
And if we fade and wither like a sigh, 
As fade the flowers that are so wondrous fair, 
Why should we grieve? The life we lose was sweet, 
Or it was bitter — good to have or lose ; 
And sleep comes soft, and no man may refuse 
The summons when he hears its stealthy feet. 
And if it lead us through the dark, blindfold, 
To where, we know not: still the hour may come 
When, with our eyes unbound, we may behold 
Whatever waits —a prison or a home ; 
Or will it lead, still on, with fainter tread, 
Into some voiceless land, and leave us — dead ?”’ 


There is much verse of this grave meditative sort in 
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Dr. Watson's volume; it is too vague to make a 
sharp impression, and too diffuse to make a lasting 
one. 


The greater part of Mr. Van Zile’s volume is 
made up of such verse as journalism begets, verse 
that cares more for a “ point” than for an idea, and 
is not meant to be taken seriously. Occasionally, as 
in “ The Unknown Sea,” the author rises above this 
plane and achieves melodious stanzas. 

** Long ere Columbus sailed the unknown sea, 
Upon the sands a lonely dreamer lay, 


And, gazing westward, sought to pierce the void 
Beyond the sky-line’s unresponsive gray. 


* There at his feet the ocean, throbbing, strove 
To tell its secret to the weary soul, 
But knowing not the language of the sea 
He heard no message in the billows’ roll. 
‘** Beyond the mist, where sky and ocean met, 
Reposed the waiting islands of the West, 
But naught the dreamer learned save that his heart 
Grew heavy with the vainness of his quest. 


**So are we dreamers on the strand of life, 
Scanning an ocean heeding not our cry ; 
And, dim with tears, our straining eyes see not 
The smiling islands of the bye-and-bye.”’ 


With Mr. Irving Browne's “ House of the Heart” 
we reach the end of this review of recent American 
poetry, and to the end of Mr. Browne’s book do we 
turn for our final excerpts. There are, indeed, 
temptations by the way, for the author’s humorous 
fancies are often very cleverly expressed, but we 
have found nothing better or more characteristic 
than the series of short poems on “The Moon as 
Viewed by Various Persons.” First, there is the 
young woman, who is sentimental, then the physi- 
cian, who is practical. The one says: 

* Under the moon my lover walks with me, 
And swears his love will never know eclipse,” 
while the other comments grimly : 
“The moon is my good patron, fruitful source 
Of aches and pains and cold is moonlight walk.” 
The painter is vexed because he does not know how 
large to make the moon on his canvas, while the 
burglar objects to it for rising at a most inopportune 
hour. The astronomer remarks that he can no 
longer be expected to be devout at sight of a moon 
which reveals only 
“A lot of empty craters, 
Dotting her surface like huge nutmeg graters,”’ 
and the farmer complains that 
“That pesky moon is always wet or dry, 
A turnin’ down or up her darned old horn, 
A rottin’ all the taters and the rye, 
Or burnin’ up the garden-sass and corn.” 
Thus the practically-minded. The poet, meanwhile, 
sees nought of these things, but instead this vision : 
** And still the moon moves on in God’s highway, 
Heedless alike of fond Endymion’s sighs, 
Of querulous man’s lament, of watchdog’s bay, 
And shows nor scorn nor pity nor surprise. 
So shall she move, until this trivial world, 


In hopeless ruin and confusion hurled, 
Lies shattered at the awful judgment day.” 


Witi1am Morton Payne. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 
The period of the Renaissance has 


The rescue of ° 
Mr. Ruskin’s for some time been a matter of cul- 
age. tivated acquaintance and interest. 


Such a book as “ Earthwork out of Tuscany ”’ shows 
that Ruskin and Symonds and Pater, as well as 
many another too in other ways than those of liter- 
ature proper, have so familiarized us with the gen- 
eral outline of Italian art and life, that a book which 
assumed really a great deal would find many readers. 
It is chiefly in painting, to tell the truth, that this 
interest manifests itself, but Renaissance painting 
has given reflected interest to many things else. 
One rather marked exception, however, is architec- 
ture. In the popular mind the architecture of the 
Renaissance has never taken a place alongside of 
painting and poetry. In fact, to many the idea of 
Renaissance architecture has been accursed, in ac- 
cord with the well-known views of Mr. Ruskin as 
expressed in “ The Stones of Venice.” This may 
have been partly because there was already a strong 
architectural favorite in the public mind, namely 
Gothie architecture, —a favorite which had had 
Scott and Pusey as sponsers and the great cathe- 
drals of Europe as its own intrinsic merit. The 
victory of Gothie had been won during the century 
over the weak followers not so much of Palladio 
even, as of Mansard and the Barocco artists, and 
the popular mind did not incline to see excellence in 
that which had been but recently displaced. These 
types, however, had not much connection with the 
Renaissance, — they were really but remnants, as it 
were. Mr. Anderson’s book on * Italian Renais- 
sance Architecture” (imported by Scribner) deals 
with the real Renaissance, with the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with the period from Brunaleschi to Palladio. 
It is based on lectures given before the Glasgow 
School of Art, and has, as the author observes, “a 
rudimentary and popular character” which recom- 
mends it to the untechnical reader. It is further 
very fully illustrated with excellent pictures, so that 
it is not only intelligible but useful. It will be found, 
on the whole, rather more available than anything 
else on the subject that we know of. 


It is always important to compare the 
opinions of great men on great sub- 
jects. Hence the debt which the 
thinking world owes to Mr. Jacobs for his presenta- 
tion of the views of Walter Pater and Maurice 
Barres on the Blessedness of Egoism. It is by such 
work that we in America are able to keep in touch 
with the advancing thought of the Old World. 
Another opportunity is now at hand. American 
readers can at last weigh against Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm’s theory of Dandyism the estimate of Barkey 
D’Aurevilly. It has long been known that there 
was a difference of opinion, but so far Mr. Beer- 
bohm has had the advantage of the last word in a 
case where the first had never been heard. For, 
beyond the mention in “ Dandies and Dandyism,” 


Disquisitions on the 
Dandiacal Soul. 
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we fear that Barkey D’Aurevilly has heretofore 
been largely conceived in America merely as a per- 
son who delighted in the use of inks of various 
colors and wore rose-colored silk hats and gold-lace 
neckties, facts drawn from a book entitled “« Degen- 
eration.”” The widely-read author of that entertain- 
ing work inferred hysteria from the violent colors 
and ego-mania from the hats and cravats. Mr. 
Douglas Ainslie, however, who now presents us with 
a translation “Of Dandyism and of George Brum- 
mell’’ (Copeland & Day), does not seem to agree 
with the great scourge of letters ; he would seem to 
regard these matters as unimportant. Certainly they 
eannot be weighed in importance with the great 
fundamental question. And here it must first be 
remarked that our two authorities differ in more 
respects than had been previously mentioned. They 
disagree not only in theory, but on facts. For 
instance, although they agree that it was not a fool- 
ish fancy for a uniform that led Brummell to join 
the Tenth Hussars, they differ as to his reasons for 
leaving the corps. Mr. Beerbolim says it was be- 
cause of a reprimand for appearing on parade in a 
blue tunic: Barkey D’Aurevilly says that it was 
because the regiment was ordered to Birmingham. 
Let not such differences seem insignificant. Where 
facts differ, theories will differ, at least they ought 
to. The real difference between these two thinkers 


may perhaps be traced to some such variation in. 


fact as this. Of the two, it is obvious that Mr. Beer- 
bohm upholds the esthetic doctrine, while Barkey 
D'Aurevilly is distinctly ethical in his treatment. 
One thinks of Dandyism as an exquisite art, the 
other conceives it as an exquisite way of life. The 
difference is of course fundamental, and our readers 
will wish to pursue it and to decide for themselves. 
We recommend to them this translation with confi- 
dence. Its appearance, in type, paper, and binding, 
is worthy of its topic, and its topic is worthy of those 
who can appreciate it. 


The late Professor Palgrave set for 
himself so high a standard of taste 
and discernment in that “Golden 
Treasury” (Macmillan) which has by common 
acclaim been received as the best of English an- 
thologies that we were prepared to find in his 
“second series” of the publication, covering the 
period since 1850, a work somewhat less satisfactory 
than its predecessor. But we did not anticipate so 
marked a falling-off, or a selection distinguished by 
so much unevenness, as the new anthology reveals. 
It was not Professor Palgrave’s fault that copyright 
considerations prevented the inclusion of anything 
by Morris or Mr. Swinburne — although a Victorian 
anthology without these poets seems hardly worth 
making, so unrepresentative must it be — but the 
judgment was surely at fault that exalted such 
minor poets as O'Shaughnessy and William Barnes 
as we find them exalted in this volume. These 
writers have seventeen and twelve poems, respect- 
ively, in the collection, as against one each from 
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Landor, Peacock, and Mr. Aubrey De Vere. The 
lapses from a balanced critical judgment in the 
selections from such men as Kingsley, Arnold, and 
Patmore seem to us also very noticeable. Of course, 
the contents of the volume are still “ choicely good,” 
but we expected more than that from the editor of 
the first “ Golden Treasury.” — Mr. Frederic Law- 
rence Knowles, in his “Golden Treasury of Amer- 
ican Songs and Lyries”’ (Page), has brought together 
one hundred and forty-seven poems by sixty-one 
writers from Freneau to Mr. Lloyd Mifflin. Fre- 
neau’'s * The Wild Honeysuckle ”’ fitly ushers in such 
a collection as this, but Mr. Mifflin’s pretentious 
sonnets have by no means won for him a deserved 
place among our poets. Poe has no less than nine 
lyrics, the largest representation given to any poet. 
Whitman is excluded, with regret, for reasons that 
we must respect, although the canon is questionable 
that cannot overlook considerations of form in a 
ease like his. Mr. Knowles has done his work 
with taste and discretion, for the most part, although 
it may hardly be taken as more than a tentative 
effort toward that definitive anthology which we 
hope for in the future. The volume is exceptionally 
charming from the mechanical point of view, and 
does great credit to the new house whose imprint it 
bears. 


Mr. W. S. B. Mathews has recently 
brought together into a sizable vol- 
ume nearly two score brief essays 
upon various aspects of the art of music, both theo- 
retical and practical. These articles are reprinted 
from the periodicals to which Mr. Mathews has been 
a contributor of late years — largely, in fact, from 
the excellent monthly magazine “‘ Music ” of which 
he is the editor — and are now published by Mr. 
Theodore Presser, of Philadelphia. Mr. Mathews 
is one of the few American writers about musie who 
really have something substantial to say. Over- 
much journalism has set its mark upon his style, 
and his manner of writing often degenerates into a 
slapdash utterance that is anything but commend- 
able; yet there is always a serious reflective basis 
for what he says, and he not infrequently has at his 
command the felicitous phrase and the symmetri- 
cally crystallized expression of his thought. Few 
writers with whom we are acquainted have come as 
near as Mr. Mathews comes, when in his best and 
most serious moods, to finding adequate words for 
the expression of what is essential about musical art 
in general, or about some form or illustration of 
that art in particular. He never gets far away from 
the fundamental thought that musie provides men 
with one of the deepest forms of culture, and that 
all questions of technique and pedagogical method 
should be held strictly subordinate to that idea. The 
root of the matter is in such a passage as the fol- 
lowing: “ For by just so much as music says some- 
thing to those who give themselves up to it, by just 
so much it becomes a force with influence upon their 
lives, and upon their doing and being. And so we 
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may look for a time when this force will be under- 
stood and intelligently employed in education, as it 
sometimes begins to be now; but upon wider and 
higher scale, until many things which have not 
yielded to the pulpit nor yet to the press, will soften 
themselves to music. Who knows? The Pytha- 
gorean tuning of mind by means of tones will be- 
come a reality; and it will sometime be found that 
the intellect is sharpened and the imagination 
kindled by tonal fantasy, not merely for itself, but 
for great and noble deeds.” We may fairly call 
this the language of prophecy, for few even among 
professional musicians have yet conceived of their 
art in this significant sense, the sense in which it 
offers not merely entertainment or beguilement, but 
rather education in the truest and best meaning of 
the term. We do not always agree with Mr. Mathews 
in his special dicta. Sometimes we disagree with 
him so vehemently that words could hardly express 
our feeling. How can a man say that “there is not 
an element of the ideal ” in “ Tristan und Isolde”? 
Bat we are in the deepest accord with a writer who 
ean speak words like these: “* With steady step music 
has progressed towards the art of saying something 
to human souls. Out of the vast inner world of the 
Unseen, the Blest, and the Eternal, the prophetic 
seer brings in tones his living and moving message. 
We do not need a story; we do not need an expla- 
nation. Simply to hear and hear again, and to be 
silent and hear again — this is the road and the 
only road. These great works are written like the 
messages of inspiration ‘for those who have ears to 
hear.’ The inner message of music, like the inner 
tone of the creation, is for him who listens within.” 
“Durch alle Téne ténet, 

Im bunten Lebenstraum, 

Ein leiser Ton gezogen 

Fiir den, der heimlich lauschet.”’ 
These words, which Schumann took as a text for 
his wonderful “ Fantaisie, Op. 17,” belong, in a wider 
sense, to all great music, and this is the truth that 
Mr. Mathews embodies in many a chapter of his 
stimulating book. 


We believe that the nature of a man’s 
mind gives the form to his style. We 
even believe that, given the technical 
characteristics of any piece of writing, one should 
be able to infer the character of the author’s mode 
of thought. It must be allowed that literary criti- 
cism is not quite as far advanced on this line as 
might be desired. Still, we feel quite sure that 
there are a number of our readers who can gauge 
pretty exactly the mental calibre of a man who 
writes sentences which are, on the average, from 
eleven to fourteen words long, whose work has a 
distinctly staccato movement due to the constant 
unconnected and direct statements, and who con- 
veys his doctrine one half in epigrammatic generali- 
zations and the other half in metaphors. Such is 
the way Mr. W. A. Quayle expresses his ideas in 
“The Poet’s Poet and Other Essays” (Curts & 
Jennings). It is also, we believe, a matter of ex- 
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pression rather than of idea that he should regard 
the “ New Arabian Nights” as “a piece of enchant- 
ing verbiage”; that he should hint that George 
Eliot entertained “nugatory theories of Hebrew 
history”; that he should assert that a particular 
line of “In Memoriam” “keys the music of this 
elegy ”; that he should note the place where Haw- 
thorne and Poe “ quit company,” or that he should 
hold that Hawthorne’s “treatment of a theme is 
essentially spirituelle.” These are technical points 
of style, and yet we feel sure that they are the ex- 
pression of a particular mode of thought, if we may 
so call it. It is to be remarked, however, that Mr. 
Quayle nowhere makes any claim to the power of 
criticism. He says distinctly that he has loved 
literature, and therefore has written, more doubtless 
with a view “ to stimulate affection for the men and 
works he loves ” than with any idea of pronouncing 
sound critical judgments. And that is no mean 
desire. We cannot but think well of the man who 
entertains it, or of the city which seeks these essays 
more eagerly than the latest works of Richard 
Harding Davis or James Lane Allen. Still, we 
cannot quite agree with Mr. Quayle’s publishers 
that “seldom have such personalities as Browning 

. or such epochal characters as Cromwell . . . 
been more vividly reproduced by human pen.” We 
are inclined to think that what Mr. Quayle has 


vividly reproduced is the current of his own ideas. 


This is not an especie y easy thing to do, but we 
think that in this book it is very effectively done. 


Readers of the « Century Magazine” 
need not be reminded of the graphic 
quality and choice pictorial attrac- 
tions of Miss Anna L. Bicknell’s “ Story of Marie 
Antoinette.” The work recently formed a leading 
feature of successive numbers of that periodical, and 
it now appears in book form (Century Co.), and a 
very worthy and attractive volume it makes. Miss 
Bicknell has given us the best popularly written life of 
the ill-starred Queen — at least we can point to none 
better. She is a good narrator, and wastes no time 
in pointing a moral or adorning a tale that assuredly 
needs neither pointing nor adornment. She shows 
sensibility, without drenching her recital with tears 
—like the lachrymose M. de la Rochterie, for ex- 
ample, in whose watery elegiacs over his “ mar- 
tyred queen ”— now over a century dead —there is 
just a touch of “ Sergeant Buzfuz.”” One is reminded 
of Mark Twain at the tomb of Adam. Miss Bicknell 
is accurate as to facts, and her judgments are tem- 
perate. She adheres mostly to the generally accepted 
versions of leading incidents. She respects the 
statement that Marie Antoinette, in ascending the 
seaffold, struck the executioner’s foot, and apolo- 
gized quickly, with a polite “ Pardon, Monsieur.” 
The story seems improbable enough, and it has 
lately been again denied, on the authority of a credi- 
ble eye-witness of the queen’s execution. A lady 
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(the grandmother of M. de Rochefort) who was 
seated on a cart near the scaffold, testified that “the 
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queen, frightfully overcome, looked as if she was 
bent double. She was almost lifted onto the plank, 
where she fell without a movement. . . . This [the 
story in question] is pure fable. . . . Marie Antoi- 
nette broke down in the arms of the executioner’s 
assistants ; she was laid beneath the knife completely 
inert; no kick was given; no dialogue passed be- 
tween her and the executioner; and if her foot did 
touch his, she was not in a state to perceive it.” 
This account of the queen’s condition tallies well 
with that terrible sketch of her, as she sat in the 
tumbril, made by David, who saw the cortége pass 
his window. Miss Bicknell’s book is exceedingly 
readable — the best compact popular Life of Marie 
Antoinette obtainable. It is beautifully illustrated, 
mainly with portraits of the queen and her circle, 
after Mme. Lebrun. 


Peter the Great appears in ordinary 
histories and brief biographies as a 
personage of extraordinary vitality 
and originality, and the exponent of modern prog- 
ress in the civilization of Russia. Whether it is a 
desirable revelation to force upon the general public 
that he was an unspeakably vulgar, unspeakably 
cruel, unspeakably licentious monster, is a question 
which, at any rate, does not seem to have given pause 
to the Russian author of the latest life of Peter, 
translated by Lady Loyd, and published by Messrs. 
Appleton & Co. The author justifies the lurid lights 
which he throws upon his hero and his people on the 
ground that “courage to acknowledge what one is, 
and even what one has been, is a very necessary 
quality.” But it is hard to believe that he is a 
genuine admirer of Peter, however much he professes 
to be such. Supported as are the revolting allega- 
tions regarding Peter’s beastly life by references to 
contemporary accounts, it seems impossible to deny 
their truthfulness. But what isthe use of the author's 
declaring “I can discover nothing in Peter’s case 
which would point to the authentic mark of the real 
wild beast — the greedy delight in inflicting suffer- 
ing, the downright taste for blood,”’ on the same 
page (125) with the admission that he “ pursued 
the men he had doomed to death with reproaches 
and invectives — jeered at them even in their death 
agony”? The author also declares at the close, 
“He thirsted for blood” (page 533). All of the 
real achievements of Peter's reign that are rehearsed 
in this volume are familiar to the world. The 
principal result of publishing the atrocities which 
hitherto have been hidden in rarer volumes and in 
foreign languages must be to make it impossible to 
hear again the name of Peter the Great without 
disgust and loathing. 


Peter the Great 
as a monster. 


A little volume of 120 pages, by 


Mystifying 2 
the mysterious Mr. Charles H. Mann, entitled “ The 
in theology. 


Christ of God” (Putnam), is a mod- 
ern deliverance on the interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the Christ. It requires the patience of a pa- 
triarch and the perseverance of a saint to wade 





through it. And what then ? One has the recollec- 
tion of a man who has tramped through a stretch of 
miry road, rather disagreeable and unsatisfactory. 
The author's elaborations are too verbose, his sen- 
tences too long, to conduce to clearness. His theory 
is that the Christ must be interpreted parabolically. 
“ Jesus Christ is the very image of God begotten in 
the life of the human race during its spiritual his- 
tory’ (page 36). In the unfolding of this thought 
he soars to the regions of the mystical, and fails to 
earry his reader with him. Repeated readings fail 
to make him clear. In handling the so-called vicari- 
ous theory of the atonement as held by some scholars, 
and as contained in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
the author simply explains those verses (4 and 5) of 
least difficulty, and lets the reader struggle away 
with the giant difficulties, which he never so much 
as touches. He is apparently not out of the woods 
himself. If he is, let him condense and clarify. 


Of making many Bibles there is no 
end. But of making the ideal Bible 
there is just now a beginning. After 
decades of experience and of experiments, the Oxford 
University Press has achieved a real success in manu- 
facturing Bibles. Their latest product is “ The Ox- 
ford Self-Pronouncing Teacher’s Bible” of King 
James’s version. It is a marvellous piece of book- 
making. It is octavo in form, printed in bourgeois 
type, and occupies the same space as that heretofore 
taken by minion type, two sizes smaller. Every 
proper name is separated into syllables, wherein the 
quality of each is marked and the accented syllable 
noted. This work is done on strictly scientific prin- 
ciples, and is authoritative. Added to the whole 
Bible is a series of 124 full-page plates illustrating 
manuscripts, versions, and antiquities. To this is 
appended “ Helps for the Study of the Bible.” And 
last, but no less than the climax in Bible-making, is 
the fact that the entire 1624 pages, printed on India 
paper, is just one inch in thickness, or, with strong 
lids of flexible leather, less than one and one-eighth 
inches. In the charm of its typography, in its self- 
pronouncing character, and in its small, convenient 
compass, it is the peer of any Teacher’s Bible now 
on the market. _ 

Continuing his series of the “ Foot- 
prints of the Patriots” ( Lee & Shep- 
ard), Mr. Abram English Brown 
leads us “ Beside Old Hearthstones” in northern 
Middlesex County, in Massachusetts. Searching out 
the homes of the minute-men who answered Paul 
Revere’s alarm “ thro’ every Middlesex village and 
farm” on April 19, 1775, the author tells us those 
little incidents of their daily lives that make clear to 
us their personality and environment. Among these 
men were many whose names are memorable for 
some great work or deed; and these visits to their 
old homesteads, the talks with their descendants, the 
glancing into old diaries yellow with age, and the 
inspection of curious relics of those troubled times, 
have afforded material for an interesting and profit- 
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notable homesteads, relics, documents, quaint tomb- 
stones, and portraits of the patriots and their de- 
scendants. An interesting account is given of the 
first blood shed at Bunker Hill, when Asa Pollard’s 
head was taken off by a ball from one of the British 
ships, as the minute-men rested at their noonday meal. 
Another version of the story of “Old Put” and the 


on her eighty-ninth birthday. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Dr. George McLean Harper has edited for Messrs. 


Henry Holt & Co. a selection from Sainte-Beuve'’s | 
“Causeries du Lundi,” seven in number, including | 


« Qu’est-ce qu’un Classique ?” “Grande Epoque de la 
Prose,” and the studies of Pascal, La Fontaine, Saint- 
Simon, Madame de Maintenon, and La Duchesse de 
Bourgoyne. The work is well done, and the author is 
one of the most important to be taken up in advanced 
courses. What gives the book its special distinction, 
however, is the elaborate prefatory essay on Sainte- 
Beuve, which reminds us to say that much of the best 
critical writing of the present day in this country is to 
be found in just such school-books as this, a fact quite 
as important for the general reader to know as for the 
person of strictly pedagogic intent. Such books as this 
belong quite as much in the private libraries of culti- 
vated persons as in the class-rooms of the colleges. 


It is with much satisfaction that we commend the | 


enterprise of Messrs. Small, Maynard, & Co., a new 
firm of Boston publishers, in producing for the first time 
a tasteful and adequate edition of Walt Whitman’s 
poems. We have been compelled hitherto to put up 
with editions as far removed from the traditions of ar- 
tistie publishing as the “ Leaves of Grass” themselves 


are removed from the traditions of the poetic art. The | 


handsome volume now before us remedies all this, and 
gives us, within a single set of covers, the complete poet- 
ical works of Whitman, including “ Sands at Seventy,” 
“ Good-bye, My Fancy,” and “« Old Age Echoes,” besides 
the prose “ Backward Glance o’er Travel’d Roads.” 
Mr. James Whitcomb Riley is the latest American 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“Moni der Geissbub,” by Fraulein Johanna Spyri, 
has been edited for school use by Miss H. A. Guerber, 
and is published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Publication of “ Frederick the Great” has now begun 
in the “ Centenary ” edition of Carlyle, and the first two 
of the eight volumes have just been imported by Messrs. 


| Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
wolf is given from the lips of his great-granddaughter | 


«An Elementary Spanish Reader,” edited by Pro- 
fessor M. Montrose Ramsay, and having the unusual 
feature of original illustrations, has just been published 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

Burke’s speech on “Conciliation with America,” 
edited by Professor Hammond Lamont, is a recent 
number of the excellent “ Atheneum Press” series, 
published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

Mr. R. Van Bergen has told “ The Story of Japan” 
in a simply-written and interesting volume recently 
published by the American Book Co., and intended for 
use as a supplementary reading-book in schools. 

« Cosmopolis ” will soon publish three “ Odes in Con- 


| tribution to the Song of French History,” by Mr. 


_ the comedies, edited by Mr. David Charles Bell. 


George Meredith. They will have for their subjects 
the Revolution, Napoleon, and Alsace-Lorraine. 

Volume VI. of Miss Wormeley’s translation of Mo- 
liére, published by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, includes 
“ L’Etourdi,” “Le Mariage Foreé,” “Le Medecin 
malgré Lui,” and “ La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes.” 

Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls Co. have just published 
Volume III. of « The Reader’s Shakespeare,” containing 
In 
this work, it will be remembered, the plays are condensed 
for the use of schools and for public readings. 

Messrs. Curts & Jennings are the publishers of a 
“Manual of Ecclesiastical Architecture,” by Professor 
William Wallace Martin. It is a well-printed and 
profusely-illustrated work of over four hundred pages, 
simple in style and serviceable in arrangement. 

A pretty little volume, just issued by the Oxford 
University Press, is Mr. Arthur C. Downer’s exhaustive 
study and analysis of «The Odes of Keats.” Among 


| the illustrations in the book is a fine view of the Ameri- 


writer to receive the somewhat premature honors of a | 


uniform subscription edition of his works. It is styled 
the “ Homestead ” edition, and Messrs. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons are the publishers. There are to be ten vol- 
umes in all, similar in get-up to the editions of Stevenson, 
Field, and Mr. J. M. Barrie already published by this 
enterprising firm. “Neighborly Poems and Dialect 
Sketches ” is the title of the first volume, now before us. 
“ Nineteenth Century Questions” (Houghton) is the 
title of a volume of essays prepared for publication by 
the late James Freeman Clarke shortly before his death, 
and now placed before the public. The questions dis- 
eussed fall into three groups —“ Literary Studies,” 
“Religious and Philosophical,” and “ Historical and 
Biographical.” They include, among others, “Did 
Shakespeare write Bacon’s Works?” “Have Animals 
Souls?” “ Affinities of Buddhism and Christianity,” 
“ Buekle and His Theory of Averages,” and “ The Rise 
and Fall of Slave Power in America” — nineteenth 
century questions indeed, yet having a strangely old- 
fashioned ring in these closing years of the century. 


can Memorial to Keats, in Hampstead Parish Church. 

Mr. J. H. Hyde, president of the Cercle Frangais of 
Harvard University, has just presented that society 
with the sum of thirty thousand dollars. The interest 
will be applied to an annual lectureship, to be filled by 
distinguished Frenchmen, of whom M. René Doumic is 
to be the first. 

The January “International Studio,” published by 
Mr. John Lane, is an especially interesting issue of that 
beautiful magazine. Illustrated articles on the land- 
scape paintings of Prince Eugen of Sweden and on the 
colored prints of Mr. W. P. Nicholson are among the 
noteworthy features of the number. 

The third annual volume of “Good Reading,” pub- 
lished by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin of London, is made up 
of short selections, chosen by the authors themselves, 
from the recent books of that publisher. A number of 


interesting portraits and a short introduction by Mr. 
Unwin are also contained in the volume. 

Recent texts for teachers of English include Carlyle’s 
Essay on Burns (Ginn), edited by Mr. Charles L. 
Hanson; Tennyson’s “ The Princess ” (Ginn), edited by 
Professor A. S. Cook; Milton’s « Lycidas”” (Ginn), 
edited by Dr. John Phelps Fruit; “Selections from 
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‘Paradise Lost’” (Heath), edited by Mr. Albert 
Perry Walker; and Carlyle’s “ Hero-Worship ” (Mac- 
millan), edited by Mrs. Annie Russell Marble. 

«The Westminster ” is the title of a weekly religious 
paper, published at Toronto, and formed by the amal- 

mation of an older paper bearing the same name 
with “ The Canada Presbyterian” and “ The Presbyter.” 
The result is a periodical, half newspaper and half 
magazine, with forty-eight pages to the number. 

Four new volumes have lately been added to the hand- 
some “ Illustrated English Library” (imported by Put- 
nam). These consist of Charlotte Bronté’s “ Shirley,” 
Seott’s « Rob Roy,” and Thackeray’s “ Pendennis ” and 
“Vanity Fair.” Mr. F. H. Townsend is the illustrator 
of the first two volumes, and Miss Chris. Hammond of 
the other two. 

“ Pictures in the National Gallery ” is the title of an 
important art work announced for early publication by 
Mr. Franz Hanfstaengl of New York. In addition to 
a number of text illustrations, the work will contain 
one hundred large photogravure plates, with descriptive 
text by Mr. Charles Locke Eastgate, Keeper and Sec- 
retary of the National Gallery. 

« A Century of American Statesmen ” is the title of a 
forthcoming work by Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of 
which the Messrs. Putnam will be the publishers. It 
will provide a four-volume biographical survey of 
American politics, passing in rapid review the careers 
and political ideas of about forty men, from Jefferson 
and Hamilton down to President McKinley. 


“Lessons in Elementary Botany for Secondary 
Schools,” by Professor Thomas H. Maebride, is a text- 
book just published by Messrs. Allyn & Bacon. It deals 
chiefly with familiar phenogamous forms in their more 
striking aspects, although ferns, mosses, and fungi are 
reached before the end. It is a very practical sort of 
book for beginners, and we take pleasure in commend- 
ing it to teachers. 

Practical aid to mothers in the selection of the best 
books for their children to read is offered, in a profes- 
sional way, by Miss Helene L. Dickey, who has given 
much special study to this now important subject, and, 
through her connection with the house of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., has acquired a valuable knowledge of its 
bibliography. Miss Dickey may be addressed in the 
eare of this firm, at 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

The death of William J. Linton at his New Haven 
home, on the 29th of December, evokes a good many 
memories in the mind of a student of nineteenth-century 
art, literature, and polities. As an artist, he was one of 
the greatest of the fast dying race of wood-engravers, 
a member of many societies, an editor of art journals, 
and an authoritative writer upon his special subject. 
As a man of letters, he produced, besides his technical 
works, several volumes of poems and translations, and 
collaborated with Mr. R. H. Stoddard in the editing of 
one of our best anthologies of English poetry. Litera- 


ture claims him also in an indirect way as the husband | 
In politics, his activity began | 


of Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
with the Chartists, among whom he was a leader, and 
continued to exert itself through the various under- 
ground channels controlled by Mazzini, Garibaldi, and 
Louis Blane, all of whom were his friends. His emigra- 
tion to this country in 1867 removed him from further 
active participation in the European revolutionary move- 
ment. Born in London in 1812, he was eighty-five 
years old when he died. 
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LIST OF NEW Books. 


[ The following list, containing 71 titles, includes books 
received by THE Diu since its last issue. } 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Audubon and his Journals. By Maria R. Audubon; with 
Notes by Elliott Coues. In 2 vols., illus., large 8vo, gilt 
teps, uncut. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.50. 

Falklands. By the author of “The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby.” Illus. in photogravure, ete., 8vo, uncut, pp. 193. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $3.50. 


HISTORY. 

The History of South Carolina under the Proprietary 
Government, 1670-1719. By Edward MecCrady. 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 762. Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

The History of the Pequot War: The Contempo Ac- 
counts of Mason, Underhill, Vincent, and Gardener. 
Edited by Charles Orr. vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 149. 
Cleveland: The Helman-Taylor Co. $2.50. 

Studies in European and American History. By Fred 
Morrow Fling, Ph.D., and Howard W. Caldwell, A.M. 
12mo, pp. 336. Lincoln, Nebr.: J. H. Miller. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Pampblet Library. Edited by Arthur Waugh. First 
vols.: Literary Pamphlets, edited by Ernest Rhys, in 
2 vols., $3.; Political Pamphlets, edited by A. F. Pollard, 
in 1 vol., $1.75. Each 12mo, uneut. Henry Holt & Co. 

Old Lamps for New Ones, and Other Sketches and Essays, 
hitherto uncollected. By Charles Dickens; edited by 
Frederic G. Kitton. 12mo, uncut, pp. 344. New Amster- 
dam Book Co. $1.25. 

Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature. Vol. V., 
yo Memorial Volume. 8vo, pp. 282. Ginn & Co. Paper, 

1,50, 

Leisure Hours in the Study. By James MacKinnon, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 452. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

The Odes of Keats. With Notes and Analyses and a Me- 
moir by Arthur C. Downer, M.A. Lilus., 12mo, pp. 103. 
Oxford University Press. 

Works of James Whitcomb Riley, ‘* Homestead’’ Edi- 
tion. Vol. 11., Sketches in Prose. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 240. Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold 
only by subscription. ) 

The Flowers of Life. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle. 12mo, 
pp. 88. Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. 90 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Romances of Alexandre Dumas, New Series. Mon- 
sieur de Chauvelin’s Will, and The Woman with the Velvet 
Necklace, 1 vol.; and The Horoscope, 1 vol. Each with 
portraits, 12mo, gilt top. Little, Brown, & Co. Per vol., 
$1.50. 

The Poems of Ossian. Translated by James Macpherson ; 
edited by William Sharp. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 417. 
Edinburgh: Patrick Geddes & Colleagues. 

The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Edited by Alexander 
Tille. Vol. X., A Genealogy of Morals, trans. by William 
A. Hausemann ; and Poems, trans. by John Gray. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 289. Maemillan Co. $2. 


POETRY. 


Tuscan Songs. Collected and trans. by Francesca Alexander. 
With 108 photogravures from designs by the author. Large 
4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. 300. engiten, Mifflin & Co. 

xed, $25. 

From the Hills of Dream: Mountain Songs and Island 
Runes. By Fiona Macleod. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 149. 
Edinburgh: Patrick Geddes & Colleagues. 

Complete Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller. Illus., 8vo, 
oy top, pp. 330. San Francisco: Whitaker & Ray Co. 

2.50, 


The Trumpeters, and Other Poems. 
16mo, pp. 136. Washington: Hawo: 


FICTION. 


Hernani the Jew: A Story of Russian Oppression. By 
A.N. Homer. 12mo, silt top, pp. 332. ee MeNally 
& Co. $1.25. 

A Son of Israel. By ‘“* Rachel Penn.” 12mo, pp. 306. J.B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 


By Andrew Downing. 
rth Pub’g House. 
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Sweethearts and Friends. By Maxwell Gray. 12mo, 
pp. 250. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. f 

Brokenburne: A Southern Auntie’s War Tale. By Vieginte 
Frazer Boyle. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 75. E. R. 
Hecrick & Co. $1.50. 

The Fiddler of Carne. By Ernest Rhys. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 354. Edinburgh: Patrick Geddes & Colleagues. 

A Man and a Woman. By Stanley Waterloo. New edi- 
tion; 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 250. Way & Williams. 
$1.25. 

The Copy-Maker. By William Farquhar Payson. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 192. New Amsierdam Book Co. $1. 

Shantytown Sketches. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle. 
12mo, pp. 64. Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. 35 cts. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

Dillingham’s Metropolitan Library: George Forest. By 
Waverly Greene. 12mo, pp. 204. 50 cts. 

Street & Smith’s Arrow Library: The Master of Ballan- 
trae. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 12mo, pp. 282. 10 cts. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Polychrome Bible. Edited by Paul Haupt and Horace 
How: Furness. Part 7, Book of Judges, trans. by Rev. 
G. F. Moore, D.D. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 100. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Ideal Life: Addresses Hitherto Unpublished. By 
Henry Dr d; with ial Sketches by Ian Mac- 
laren and W. Robertson Nicoll. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 320. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

AHarmony of the Books of Sarnuel, Kings, and Chron- 
icles, in the text of the Version of 1884. By William 
Day Crockett, A.M.; with Introduction by Willis Judson 
Beecher, D.D. 8vo, pp. 365. Eaton & Mains. $2. 

The Woman’s Bible. Part I., The Pentateuch. 
pp. 152. 





Svo, 
New York: European Pub’g Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS. 


Ethical Systems. By Wilhelm Wundt; trans. by Margaret 
Floy Washburn. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 106. Macnillan 

Co. $1.75 net. 

Citizenship and Salvation; or, Greek and Jew: A Study 
in the Philosophy of History. By Alfred H. Lloyd, Ph.D. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 142. Little, thew, & Co. 

Das Philosophische in Humes Geschichte von England. 
Von Heinrich Goebel, Dr. phil. 8vo, uneut, pp. 114. Mar- 
burg: N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. Paper. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


Social Facts and Forces: The Factory, the Labor Union, 
the Corporation, the Railway, the City, the Church. By 
Washington Gladden. 12mo, pp. 235. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25. 

The Social Mind and Education. By George Edgar Vin- 
cent. 8vo, pp. 155. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Density and Distribution of Population in the United 
States at the Eleventh Census. By Walter F. Wilcox, 


Ph.D. vo, uncut, pp. 80. ‘* Economic Studies.” Mac- 
millan Co. Paper, 50 cts. 
State Tax Commissions in the United States. By 


James Wilkinson Chapman, Jr. Large Svo, uncut, pp. 114. 
* Johns Hopkins University Studies.” Paper, 50 cts. 

Tendencies in American Economic Thought. By Sidney 
Sherwood, Ph.D. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 48. “Johns 
Hopkins University Studies."’ Paper, 25 cts. 


REFERENCE. 
Tbe Students’ Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
age. Edited by James C. Fernald and others. Lllus., 
= 8vo, pp. 915. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2. net. 


The Daily News Almanac and Political Register for | For My Lady’s Desk: A Writing-Desk Book for Eve 


1898. Compiled by George E. Plumbe, A.B. 12mo, 
pp. 447. Chieago Daily News Co. 50 cts.; paper, 25 cts. 


The Methodist Year Book, 1898. Edited by A. B. San- 





ford, D.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 142. Eaton & Mains. Paper, | 


10 ets. net. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


a A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds, By | 


rank M. Chapman; with 75 colored plates by Ernest 


ton & Co. $5. 


4 7. : | Gilgal. 
Seton Thompson. Large Svo, gilt top, pp. 195. D. Apple- | 





Memory and its Cultivation. By F. W. Edridge-Green, 
M.D. 12mo, pp. 311. ‘* International Scientific Series.” 
D. Appleton £ Co. $1.50. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A Book of Verses for Children. Compiled by Edward 
Verrall Lucas. Llus. in colors, etc., 12mo, pp. 348. Henry 
Holt & Co. $2. 

The Monkey that Would Not Kill. By Henry Drummond. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 115. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 

A Mince Pie Dream: A Book of Children’s Verse. By 
Emily D. Elton; illus. in colors by Blanche McManus. 
Svo, uncut, pp. 75. E.R. Herrick & Co. $1.25. 

The Second Froggy Fairy Book. By Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle. Illus. in colors, etc., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 90. Phila- 
delphia: Drexel Biddle. 75 ets. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 86th Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Association, Held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., July, 1497. Large 8vo, pp. 1132. Pub- 
lished by the Association. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 
1895-96. Vol. IL.; large 8vo, pp. 1200. Government 
Printing Office. 

An Elementary Spanish Reader. By M. Montrose Ram- 
sey. Illus., 16mo, pp. 240. Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. Edited by Hammond 
Lamont. 12mo, pp. 152. ‘ Athenwum Press Series.” 
Ginn & Co. 6 cts. 

Goethe’s Faust. Edited by Calvin Thomas. Vol. II.: The 
Second Part. 12mo, pp. 457. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Cicero’s Laelius de Amicitia. With notes by Charles E. 
Bennett. 12mo, pp. 123. Leach, Shewell & Co. 60 cts. 

Australia and the Islands of the Sea. By Eva M. C. 
Kellogg. Illus., 12mo, pp. 448. “The World and its 
People.” Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Tennyson’s The Princess. Edited by Albert S. Cook, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 187. Ginn & Co. 50 ects. 

Lessons in Botany, for Secondary Schools. By Thomas 
H. MacBride. 16mo, pp. 233. Allyn & Bacon. 

Elementary Scientific French Reader. By P. Mariotte- 
Davies, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 132. D. C. Heath & Co. 40 cts. 

Earth and Sky: A First Grade Nature Reader and Text- 
Book. By J. H. Stickney. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 115. Ginn 
& Co. 35 cts. 

High School Geology: Suggestions for Laboratory and 
Field Work and Questions for Use with Tarr’s Elementary 
Geology. By Ralph S. Tarr. 12mo, pp. 100. Macmillan 
Co. Paper, 25 cts. net. 

Moireau's La Guerre de L’Indépendance en Amérique. 
Edited by Alphonse N. Van Daell. 12mo, pp. 59. Ginn 
& Co. Paper, 25 cts. 

Notes on Brief-Making. By E. M. Hopkins. 8vo, pp. 32. 
Lawrence: English Dept. of the University of Wonees. 
Paper, 15 cts. 

Selections from Washington, Lincoln, and Bryant. 
yi; by Harry T. Nightingale. 12mo, pp. 62. Ainsworth 

©. 15 ets, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Practical Toxicology, for Physicians and Students. B 
Prof. Dr. Rudolf Kobert; trans. and edited by L. H. 
Te Ph.D, Large vo, pp. 201. Wm. R. Jenkins. 

2.50. 

Anniversary Book of the American Revolution. Com- 
piled by Mary Shelley Pechin. With portrait, 12mo, gilt 
Ai uncut, pp. 300. Cleveland: The Helman-Taylor Co. 

oO, 


Day. By Rose Porter. 
& Co. $1. 


Daily Souvenirs. Selected by Rose Porter. 1tmo, pp. 150. 
E. R. Herrick & Co. $1. 

The Psychical Correlation of Religious Emotion and 
Sexual Desire. By James Weir, Jr..M.D. Second edi- 

Louisville: Courier-Journal Job 


12mo, pp. 152. E. R. Herrie 


tion; 12mo, pp. 338, 
Printing Co. 

By Mrs. Calvin Kryder Reifsnider. 
24mo, pp. 140, 
50 ets, 


: With portrait, 
St. Louis: Anna C. Reifsnider Book Co. 





Send for Our Book of OLD VIOLINS (FREE). 

It contains historical sketches of the old masters of Cremona 
and Brescia from 1540; illustrated ; with facsimile labels ; also 
a descriptive list of old violins possessing the pure mellow tone, 
costing from $25 to $5,000. A formal Certificate of Genuine- 
ness with each violin. Several violins sent on selection when 


desired. 
LYON & HEALY, 


___ Corner Apams Sr. AnD Wanasn Ave., Caicaco. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


As first-class tailors and drapers, has given us confi- 
dence in our ability to give general satisfaction. We can 
show you a full line of FALL AND WINTER SvITINGs at 

20 upwards. Overcoats in the latest styles, 320 to $50. 


FINN & COMPANY, 


No. 296 Wabash Avenue, Cuicaco, ILL. 


We would like to have you 
EXAMINE AND CRITICIZE 


Our large and very handsome stock of Winter suitings, 
feeling sure that we can gratify your taste, among our 
1001 patterns, and can suit your pocket book with our 
business suit price, $15 to $40. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
_ Corner Clark and Adams Streets, ee CHICAGO. ; 


GARRETT NEWKIRK, M.D., 
DENTIST, 
31 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 
D. H. FLETCHER. 
DIXON & FLETCHER, 
Patent Attorneys, 
_ Buite 1541-42 Monadnock Block, Cuicago. 


STORY- WRITERS, pony oo may Historians, Poets — Do 
esire the honest criticism of 
book, or its skilled revision alte ha A, or advice as to publ =~ 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is *‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. pone ed 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau « of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New Y York. 


Scarce and Miscellaneous Books. 


T. 8. B. DIXON. 








Americans, Poems, Fiction, etc., 
Late War Religion, 
History, Biography, Travel, Botany and Natural History, 
Fine Editions, Political Economy, 
Old, Quaint, and Curious, Spiritualism, 
Lectures, Essays, etc., Ete., Ete. 


Send stamp for catalogue to A. J. CRAWFORD, 
P. . 0. Box 317. 312 N. Seventh Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


uthors’ 
gency Eeese 


weesan ,.  SageceR, Director, 100 Pierce a 
_ Copley Square, Boston, 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
= on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 


SEVENTH Year. CRITICISM, ADVICE, 
REVISION, DISPO: Thorough, 
careful attention to uae “i all kinds. 

Rererences: Noah Brooks, Mrs. Deland, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, W. D. Howells, Mrs. Moulton, 
Charles yg Warner, Mary E. Wilk 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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Parquet Floors 


Are not only beautiful, durable, and sanitary, but the 
plainer styles are inexpensive, costing about the same as 
carpet. No expenditure about the home brings a larger 
return in comfort, convenience, and cleanliness than that 
incurred in the aeaeets of these floors. 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


CHICAGO FLOOR CO., 
132 Wabash Avenue, .. . CHICAGO. 
Tel. M. 3390, 


“BIG FOUR” TO FLORIDA. 


BEST LINE FROM 


CHICAGO AND THE NORTHWEST, 
ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
West anp Norruwesrt. 
INDIANAPOLIS, and Points in INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT AND TOLEDO, 
Tus Laxe Recon. 


BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, SPRINGFIELD, 
DAYTON, and all Points in OHIO, 
Via CINCINNATI OR LOUISVILLE. 
Only One Change of Cars. 
Elegant Vestibuled Trains of Buffet Parlor Cars, = r Goes 
Cars and Dining Cars. Direct Connections with Throug' 
Queen & Crescent Route and Louisville & Nashville Rye Shout tranafer. 
TOURIST RATES IN EFFECT. 
E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. 





H. A. KELSO, Jr., ALBERT E. RUFF, 
Director of Piano Department. Director of Vocal Department. 
MAY DONNALLY KELSO, 

Director of Dramatic Department. 





THE 
K ELSO-RUFF SCHOOL 
Musical and “Dramatic Art, 


HANDEL HALL, CHICAGO, 


Offers superior advantages to Students desiring 
instruction in Music, Oratory, or 
the Drama. 

Mr. Kelso has just published a new work, in 
two books, treating of the Pedals, their relation 
to natural movements and to the science of acous- 
tics. Signs are employed to indicate the exact 
movements of the wrist used in executing each 
illustration. They contain many original chap- 
ters on subjects not heretofore formulated for 
teaching purposes. For sale at the School. 
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The Students’ Series of English Classics 


Contains CompLeTe and AutTuEntic Eprtions of masterpieces from great ENGLISH and AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
All numbers are arranged and edited 


Especially for Schools by Able Teachers of English. 


RECENT ISSUES ARE: 


SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH 
TENNYSON'S THE PRINCESS 


Edited by Henry W. Somme, Philips Pate p aaa 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, Books I. and il. . . . 
Edited by ALBERT S. Conn, Yale Biante. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE . 


Edited by Dr. James M. Garnett. 


Net price. 


- $0.28 
.28 


.28 


.28 


Edited by Mary Ramesses Sen, ‘New York. 


LOWELL'S VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 


Edited by Manet CALDWELL Waseen, — en, 


.20 


SOME OTHER BOOKS OF THE SERIES ARE: 


Homer’s Iliad, Pope’s Trans., Books I, VI, XXII, XXIV. 


Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 

Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 


Every book of the series is oubetentially and Rendeemely bound in cloth. 


LEACH, 


11 EB. 16th St., New York. 


De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars. 
Tennyson’s Elaine. 

Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice. 
Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Milton and Addison. 
Milton’s Lyrics. 


Correspondence solicited. 


SHEWELL & COMPANY, 
378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


68 Chauncy St., Boston. 





HOW TO SEE THE POINT AND PLACE IT. 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 

A book of forty which teaches punctuation rapidly by example. 
Many people who have studied English, Latin, and Greek grammar are 
very careless and slovenly punctuators. This book is indispensable to 
all writers. Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and they are 
soon forgotten. Also gives rules for placing capital cm and italics, 
and preparing manuscripts for publication. By mail, 20 

LACONIC PUBLISHING co., 123 Liberty St., Now York. 

400 Recitations and Readings. 

A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitations ever issued, 
designed for use in Parlor Entertainments, Reading Clubs, Day and 
Sabbath Schools, Adult and Juvenile Temperance Organizations, Young 
People's Associations, and Family Reading. 

Bound in Paper Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cts. 

LACONIC PUBLISHING co., 123 Liberty St., New York. 


FoR o OBTAINING 100 QUESTIONS upon any play of Shakespeare, 
8, Mra. Awwa Rawpatt-Dieat, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


- Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 204, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 
FOR eT eee ~ in > ane drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 


Other Styles to suit = Hands Gold Medals at Paris nest 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 9 91 John St., » New York. 
16 os. to the Ib. 














Scat) The Standard Biank Books. 


Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 


THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
Everything, from the smallest pass-book to the largest ledger, suitable 
to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, and Household uses. Filat- 
y — Le Books, under the Frey patent. For sale by ail boob- 


Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane St., NEW YORK CITY. 


BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


I —~ buying Books, write for quotations. Ap 
D SCOUNTS rtment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced oulewn, of will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 2° “gst 424 street, 


_Mention th this advertisement and receive a —" 


JUST OUT. 
1. Interesting catalogue of choice English and American books in 
fine bindings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 
‘ S Sentee Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Dial readers should send 
‘0 
. H. W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 
160 ) Fifth 4 Avenue, New York. 











THE PATHFINDER ate tat oe ae 


news of the world ed digested and logically "ior main 
% cts. for 13 weeks on Tar Paturinper, Washington, D. C. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dick rag Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Hard ks 








Jefferies, illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Sostentaen. Leech, ete. The and Choicest Col- 
— offered for Sale in the World. aaleoare issued and 

t post free on application. Books — Watrer T. 


SPENCER, : 27 New | ford St., St., London, nC, England. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New Yor«. 
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